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The estate of Mr. J. R. Drexel, Newport, R. I., reproduced 
from an original painting in oil. The treatment of these trees 
was entrusted to the demonstrated skill of Davey Tree Surgeons 


Among prominent persons and places served 
by Davey Tree Surgeons are: 
HON. GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM MRS. ANDREW CARNEGIE 
EQUINOX HOTEL 
ANTHONY J, DRE) 
W. C. LELAND 


MARTIN BECK 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


SL BIDDLE, JR. 


JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 


DAVEY’ TREE - SiGe eS 


HOSE fine old trees, those towering 

monarchs that stand vigil over your es- 
tate — how have they withstood the winter? 
The howling blasts have rocked their stal- 
wart trunks, tons of ice and snow have 
dragged down their sturdy limbs— only the 
physically perfect ones have a chance to 
escape serious injury, and some of them 
are harmed. Perhaps some of your trees— 
trees that you have learned to love, trees 
that are an integral part of your landscape 
—have been branded with premature 
death. Bravely they will put forth buds 
and tiny leaves, will simulate the appear- 
ance of health and strength—and yet be 
suffering from fatal injuries both visible 
and invisible. Last winter’s tearing winds 
may have weakened their structures, in- 


ternal decay may be at work—and yet you 
may remain unsuspecting until some later 
storm sends them crashing to the earth. 


Only the skilled Tree Surgeon, the seasoned 
practitioner who knows the anatomy of 
the tree and its troubles as the physician 
knows the human body, can be sure. The 
demonstrated skill and established re- 
sponsibility of Davey Tree Surgeons is 
your safeguard. Their years of wide pub- 
lic service, their methods of proved value, 
their thorough training in an organization 
of recognized stability, will fulfill your high- 
est expectations. They have satisfied the 
most exacting clientele in America. A 
careful examination of your trees will be 
made by appointment. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 403 Elm St., Kent, Ohio 


Branch Offices with telephone connections: 


lew York City, 225 h Ave.; Chicago, 


Westminster Bldg.; Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg.; and Boston. Write nearest office 


Permanent representatives available in dist 


surrounding Boston, Springfield, Lenox, Newport, Hartford, Stamford, 


Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, Jamaica, Montclair, New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Richmond, Buffalo, Toronto, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis. Canadian 


address : Laugauchitere West, Montreal 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those falsely 
representing themselves. An agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of genuineness 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


O hear the real Caruso—to hear all the 
T greatest artists of the world in your own 
home just as they want you to hear 

them, it is as necessary that you, should have a 


Victrola as that you should have their Victor 
Records. 

The Victrola and Victor Records are scien- 
tifically co-ordinated and synchronized in the 
processes of manufacture, making it necessary 
to use them together to achieve a perfect result. 
The greatest singers and instrumentalists are 
Victor artists not only because their interpreta- 
tions are so faithfully recorded on Victor Rec- 
ords, but because the Victrola is the one in- 
strument that plays them with the degree of 
perfection and beauty of tone that meets the 
approval of the artists themselves. 

When you play Victor Records on the Vic- 
trola—and only on the Victrola—you really 
hear these great artists exactly as they them- 
selves heard and approved their own work. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music 
you wish to hear. Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers 
on the 1st of each month. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


" “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” / 


} 


PROCLAIMS FIRST QUALITY AND / 
DENTIFIES ALL PRODUCTS OF THE 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE cof 
CAMDEN. N.. P. 


_— 
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The Shopping Bureau of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
has been reorganized with a platform of wider service 
toour readers. From the headquarters of the Shopping 
Service in New York we are now prepared to shop 
for our readers when they are out of town, or with 











Brass bell mounted on a band- 
forged wrought-iron bracket. 


( E have spent four busy 
months purchasing for 
our readers the things 

mentioned in the Shopping 
Service columns, and from the 
experience gained we have 
learned several things that you 
can do to help us to serve you. 
To begin with please give us 
a little time. Too frequently 
are we told that a shop is out 
of the article we are seeking 
but will have it in a few days. 
Sometimes we have to look in 
several places, which alsocauses 
a delay. In asurprising num- 
ber of instances the additional 
§ = amount requested for postage 
isomitted. This is most neces- 
sary, as only the largest shops 
pay parcel-post charges on 
purchases. 

Sometimes we get a special 
delivery letter with an urgent 
request for an article to be used 
as a prize at a card party ona 
given date. The time is the next day and the 
party is in Kansas. Even the most diligent and 
interested shopper cannot halt time or elimi- 
nate space, and all that day we are haunted 
by a vision of a prizeless party. We have no 
psychic method of knowing preference in 
color—and so often no choice is given when 
several have been mentioned in the description 
of the article. If inquiries for further details 
are accompanied by a stamped self-addressed 
envelope difficulties and petty bookkeeping 
are eliminated. 








HE classic frieze shown at the bottom of 

this page will grace the room that has sim- 
plicity for its keynote. It 
is an excellent copy of the 
dancing Bacchantes in the 
Louvre. The figures, mod- 
eled in fine plaster, stand 
out in relief against a back- 
ground of pale azure. The 
draperies are tinted in the 
faintest pink, yellow and 
green—mere memories of 
color. The effect of the 
whole is one of indescrib- 
able grace and delicacy. 
For those who prefer the 
soft natural cream of the 
plaster such a one may be 
purchased. The dimensions 
are seventeen by tihirty- 
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Copy of the dancing Bacchantes in the Louvre. 
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An exceptionally 


good type of 
bird- bath. 


seven inches; the price is $20. There is an 
additional charge of $2 for crating and the 
frieze will arrive charges collect. [109] 


IRDS are as essential as flowers to the 
If one 
wishes these lovely aerial creatures to make 
his own garden their abiding place it is neces- 
sary to provide for their comfort. The bird- 
bath shown here offers drink and cleanliness; 
incidentally it decorates the garden. The 
basin is of Pompeian stone, a warm gray in 
It stands twenty-three inches high and 
costs $18. There is an additional charge of 
$1.80 for packing and the basin will be shipped 
[110] 


beauty and delight of a garden. 


color. 


by express, charges collect. 


ETAL door-stops hold the doors at a de- 

sired angle, to let in the first spring air 
and keep the March breezes from being too 
One comes disguised as chanti- 
cleer, alert of posture with brilliant plumage of 
brown and red or a quieter coat of gray and 
For a more formal room there is the 
fruit-basket shape on a gold pedestal. These 


boisterous. 


green. 


cost $5 apiece and stand eleven inches high. 


For inner doors the same shapes half as large 


[rit] 


are shown for $2.50 apiece. 


ORTOISE-SHELL is quite the smartest 
material for toilet articles. 


tive, durable and does not require constant 
polishing. The real shell is, of course, almost 
prohibitive in price, but excellent imitations 
are seen in the shops and only the expert can 





seven inches. 
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It is decora- 


This frieze measures seventeen by thirty- 








them when they are in town. In ordering articles 
mentioned in these columns send money in form of 
check or money order. Address your letter to 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL SHOPPING SERVICE, 
17 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











discern the difference between the real and the 
imitation. A ten-piece set containing comb, 
brush, mirror, powder and waste-cotton boxes, 
clothes brush, nail file, shoe buttoner, cuticle 
knife and buffer costs $25. [112] 


W0O0D-BASKETS made of willow are 
useful during the spring days when the 
fireplace is in use. They may be had in the 
natural color or stained any desired shade, a 
warm red, bright purple, soft green, brown or 
black. They are most substantially made, and 
we commend them for their decorative feature 

as well as their usefulness. The price is $10. 
[113] 


N the same tints and of the same substantial 
ware, we found waste-baskets. Their shapes 
are squat with handles, or elongated without. 
There is no choice in price—all are $5.00 with 
no extra for packing, posting or tax. [114] 



















2 Czecho-Slo- 
men of this 
wish to men- 
women, seen 
eries on lin- 
A table-run- 
by forty-six 
needlework 
costs $15. 
eighteen by 
orately em- 
$24. [115] 


AST month we wrote of 

vak china, made by the 
new nation. This month we 
tion the handiwork of the 
in their beautiful embroid 
ens woven on hand-looms. 
ner of cream linen, fifteen 
inches, heavily adorned with 
in several shades of brown, 
One of larger dimensions, 
forty-eight—and more elab 
broidered in yellows—costs 


light, strong 
feet in diam- 
way of sug- 
value is en- 
splashes 
fruit or flow- 


B AMBOO tiffin trays, 

and portable, are two 
eter, and sell for $2.50. By 
gestion, their decorative 
hanced by a painted edge of 
of color in the form of 


ers on the tray. This can be done at 
home if there is an 
artist in the family. 


[116] 


An interpretation of the fire- 
lighter, said to have originated 
on Cape Cod. 
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®| THE CAR OF AJ 
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CONTROLLED WITH ONE FINGER 


At the wheel of an Owen Magnetic driving be- 
comes true sport, unmarred by the tyranny of 
mechanics. The vast power is obedient to a finger’s 
touch —a small lever mounted on the steering 
wheel controls the thousand speeds, which the con- 


tinuous flow of power puts at your instant command. 


This effortless driving also contributes to the 
comfort of your passengers. The ease and smooth- 
ness of operation make long tours a pleasure into 
which weariness rarely intrudes. 

Thus the Owen Magnetic is the favorite pleas- 


ure car, the car which the owner prefers to drive. 


Presented in six striking models. 


OWEN MAGNETIC MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, BROADWAY AT 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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‘“‘LE RETOUR DE LA CHASSE”’ 
The Return from the Hunt 
Gobelin reproduction woven on special loom. Color scheme; 
brown, blue, burgundy, and rose. Size 19x57 inches, fringed 
ends and edges. Suitable for wall hanging or library 
table scarf. Postpaid. Price $10.00 


Historic aay ome Views — Tapestry, Panels — Venice, 
Milan, Rome, Naples. Reproduced in natural colors. Most 
attractive wall decora- 
tion or library table 
cover. Size 19x57 in. 
Postpaid. Price $5.00. 
Vase [Pompeian] and 
Shade. Total height, 
20 inches; diameter, 7 
inches. Design in bas 
relief, exact reproduc- 
tionin bronze and Pom- 
peian brown. Parch- 
ment shade 16 inches 
diameter, decorated to 
match. Color scheme 
is soft brown and 
chrome, terra cotta. 
Price complete, $15.00. 
Electrically equipped 
with 2 light sockets and 
pull chains. 


Photos and descriptive details of these 
and other beautify] table lamps, on 
request. Mail orders filled. 


J. M. HARRIS, Importer, 324 Fifth Ave., New York 
















PICTURE FRAMES 


of excellent design and finish, 
that are appropriate to your 
Particular Pictures | 


FOSTER BROTHERS | 
4 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 
(Factory in Arlington Mass.) 












ANTIQUES ANTIQUES 


I will furnish either your whole house 
with lovely old pieces, or help you 
find that one treasure so vainly sought. 
If you cannot call, write me; I will 
give your letter prompt attention. 


ESTHER WALKER 
2038 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTIQUES ANTIQUES 








WORKS OF ART IN METALS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 
wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 
Russian ts. Also linens and embroideries of a 
high er of workmanship. Call or write. Siri 
A Large Assortment of Wrought Iron Works of Every Description 


Russian Studio Russian Antique Sho 
98 East 45th St., New York 1 East 28th St, New York 
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GAIN we offer to purchase a picture for our 

readers. This time it is a copy of Maxfield 
Parrish’s enchanting “Garden of Allah.” 
The gray, gold and red-brown tones of the 
reproduction fade into and blend with the nar- 
row frame which carries the same colors in an 
indescribably harmonious manner. The pic- 
ture is 15 x 30 inches and costs, framed, $24. 
Unframed the reproduction is $10. For a 
wedding present this picture is a particularly 
happy and appropriate choice. [117] 


BOWL and vases of Ruskin pottery, made in 
England, are handled exclusively in one 
of the New York shops that specializes in 
objects of delight and beauty for the home. 
This product of the potter’s art in brilliantly 
glazed colors of lavender, green, yellow, 
orange and blue is too decorative to be used 
as receptacles for fruit or flowers. A piece of 
Ruskin pottery is a possession or a gift that 
needs no enhancement. A vase of graceful 
shape, in any of the colors mentioned, is 
priced at $14. We will be glad to send prices 
and sizes of other pieces if they are desired. 
[118] 


WITH the great American exodus back to 

the country many of the customs of our 
forefathers are being revived and found to be 
convenient as well as romantic. In the old 
days every plantation had a bell to summons 
the “hands” from the fields, to assemble 
guests at meal times and to call in the neigh- 
bors in time of fire or other calamity. The 
bell illustrated on page 162 is of cast brass, 
mounted on a_hand-forged wrought-iron 
bracket. Applied to Twentieth Century needs 
it may be used to call the chauffeur to his 
garage, the gardener from his garden or the 
children from their play for food or mid-day 
naps. Bell and bracket cost $50. [119] 


HE Priscilla Cradle is a toy that will please 
little sister and give father or big brother 
something to do. It arrives in pieces, flatly 
and compactly packed in a box. There are 
directions for putting it together and a story 
of the cradle’s ancestress in which little 
Priscilla of Massachusetts was rocked so long 

ago. The price is $1.75. (Postage extra). 
[120] 


N interpretation of the fire-lighter, said to 
originate on Cape Cod, is shown in an 
illustration on page 162. This addition to 
the fireplace equipment is of wrought iron. 
It is durable, decorative and does not have to 
be polished. The price is $12. [121] 


BY way of protecting one’s polished floor 

from cigar or cigarette ashes, there are 
nickel-plated ash receivers lined with color— 
red, blue, green or yellow. There.is a ledge 
to hold the cigar while the smoker converses. 
The diameter is three and one-half inches; the 
price is $1.50—with postage charged. [122] 
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Filet Net 


The most beautiful of all curtains. 
made in original and exclusive designs. 


$10.00 pair up 


If you prefer to do this simple, interesting work 
yourself, we will supply NET BY THE YARD— 
THREADS BY THE SKEIN. 

(Exclusive sale of threads used.) 
Send for circular with designs illustrated. 
INSTRUCTIONS SUPPLIED 
WITH EACH ORDER 


HARRIET de R. CUTTING 


Interior Decorator 
Studios: 6 East 37th St., New York City 
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IF you intend to build and wish your new home to be different from 

the commonplace and expressiveof your individuality, you will be in- 
terestedin the two publications described here. ** Colonial Houses,’’ 
containing floor plans, perspectives, descriptions and up-to-date esti- 
mates for designs in that ever-pleasing style. Price by express pre- 
paid, #5. ‘‘“STUCCO HOUSES,”’ containing perspectives, scale floor 
plans and estimates for designs suitable for this imperishable con- 
struction. Price by express prepaid, $. In ordering give brief de- 
scription of your requirements and they will have earnest considera- 
tion. Plans furnished for the alteration of old buildings to the 
Colonial and Stucco Styles. Fireproof dwellings a specialty. Visits 
for consultation and inspection. 
Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect (Successor to E. S. Child) 

Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 








Antiques :~ Curios 


Our sale will be held March 11th and 12th. 


Collectors, Buyers, Owners should attend. If you 
have articles of value that you desire to sell you are 
invited to exhibit them at this sale. Write for details. 


Handwork Shop, Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


COATS-OF-ARMS AND CRESTS 


Searched and painted in Water-Colors for fram- 
ing. Stationery Embossing dies cut. Authority 
guaranteed. $5.00 


GEORGE B. TODD, 57 Cornell Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 





ws 


INTERIORS of charm and individuality. 
RARE ANTIQUES, unusual prices, a specialty 
of parchment shades and candlesticks. 


MISSES KATRINA KIPPER & BERTHA WALKER 
256 Lexington Ave., bet. 35th & 36th Sts. New York City 


LOS ANGELES HOMES 


Our latest book shows the Distinctive Bungalows and Two- 
Story Houses we have built for distinctive people— JULIAN 
ELTINGE, DONATELLI, MUCHMORE, ete. Critical peo- 
ple seeking suggestions for beautiful and unique houses with 
their plans and gardens should send $1 tpaid for this book; 
a Homes,’’ the book that made our fame and fortune, 


THE GARDEN CITY COMPANY 
6th at Vermont Los Angeles 
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Oak Floors, stylish, handsome, polished hard- 
wood floors, can be laid over your old floors 
and finished complete for less than the price of 
good carpet. Would you think it? 


Considering that oak floors are nearly always the distinguishing feature of the 
modern home, considering their beauty, considering the great amount of housework 
they save, considering that 100 years is not a long life for an oak floor, it really 
seems hard to believe that it costs less than good carpet. Yet that is the fact— 
and a fact well worth taking advantage of in your house if you haven’t oak 


floors already. 


To learn all about it, send for the oak flooring book. Among other things 
it will tell how one who is economically inclined and handy with tools can lay 
| “oak over old” himself. Drop a line. 


For the builder of a new house the floors question resolves itself into “OAK, of 
course.” Hardly anybody would think of using anything else. The book 
nevertheless will probably give you some valuable information on the subject and 
we shall be glad to send it to you on request. Will you write us today? 


OAK FLOORING MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. I 
1006 ASHLAND BLOCK, CHICAGO: 

















































HARRIET de R. CUTTING 


Interior Decorations 
STUDIO: 6 East 37th Street, New York City 





HAND-MADE IRON LAMP 


Rusty iron and antique gold finish. French 
parchment shade in soft golden tone with 
band of antique gold trimming. Decorations 
in gold, blue, yellow and rose. 2-light fixture. 

Height 22 inches; shade diameter 14 inches 

Price $37.50 














ORIENTAL RUG 
INFORMATION 


Having thick, velvety antiques, I notified 
my importers, who raised 300%, to forget 
me until sanity resumes. I fight fancy prices 
and joy-riding. 
As rug stores sell chemically treated rugs and 
I do not, as I have loaned rugs for plates in 
treatises, and my customers have loaned to 
museums, and as over 99% of all oriental 
rugs are acid-treated, why not buy real 
value ? 
The best is for the best, and each is rare. That 
is why rug departments cater to victims 
wanting liabilities; and therefore I nationally 
advertise to deserving non-jazz conservatives 
who read our few but exclusively correct 
home-beautifying magazines, 

Write for list and then act quickly. I 

prepay express on approval for selection. 


L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles, New York 
More than $150,000 worth of Rugs sold to House Beautiful 
readers in the past ten years. 


Photos and Post-Cards of the 


COLONIAL HOUSE 


And its Doors, Windows, Halls, Fireplace, Summer House, etc. 

Homes and Scenes of our early settlers, Old Ships from 1798. 

GEO. E. NOYES, Photographer, 
Newburyport, Mass. 











Catalogue. 








HANDSOME TABLE SERVICE-WAGON 


It Serves your home and Saves your 
time—that is Practical Economy. 
Large Broad Wide Table Top—Re- 
movable Glass Service Tray — Large 
Drawer—Double Handles— Large 
Deep Undershelves— ‘Scientifically 
Silent’’-Rubber Tired Swivel Wheels 
A high grade piece of furniture sur- 
passing anything yet attempted for 
GENERAL UTILITY, ease of action, 
and absolute noiselessness. WRITE 
NOW For A DESCRIPTIVE PAM- 
PHLET AND DEALER's NAME, 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
5041-F Cunard Bldg. Chicago, I. 
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UTTON! Button! who has the button? 
“| have!/’—says a small person, all made 
of buttons on the outside of a bag designed 
to hold these elusive necessities. Pink or blue, 
plain or checked, the price is eighty-five cents 
with two cents to bring it to you. [123] 


F any of our readers are in or about Boston 

on March 11th and 12th we hope they will 
visit a very interesting exhibition and sale of 
antiques, and curios which will be held by a 
well-known shop in this city. Old and rare 
laces, shawls, jewelry, pewter, silver, china, 
candlesticks, lamps, glassware and small fur- 
nishings will be shown. Our Boston office, at 
41 Mt. Vernon St., will furnish, on request, 
the name and address of the shop conducting 
this sale. [124] 


RUIT for breakfast or salad at luncheon or 

dinner served on clear glass plates is re- 
freshingly cool and inviting. These plates 
harmonize satisfactorily with every kind of 
china and add to the attractiveness of any 
scheme of decoration. They are $9.00 a dozen, 
with parcel-post charged additional. [125] 


ONE of the shops on a side street handles 

the old ‘“‘Candlewick”’ house linens, made 
by the women in the mountainous regions of 
North Carolina. ‘‘Candlewicking” is essen- 
tially an American handcraft which has been 
handed down from generation to generation 
since pre-Revolutionary days. In the early 
days the embroidery was done with thread 
used for candlewicks on heavy homespun cot- 
ton. A heavy cord is now used on unbleached 
cotton. These examples of the handwork of 
our mountain people are as artistic as they are 
enduring. We recommend them especially 
for country homes or for the city or suburban 
home in summer. Table covers and bureau 
scarves cost $5. The bedspreads come in one 
size only which can be used on either a single 
or a double bed. The unfringed ones range in 
price from $20 to $40 according to the elabor- 
ateness of the pattern. Spreads with a 
knotted fringe sell for $35 and $40 apiece. 
The designs outlined in candlewicking are all 
expressions of the lives of a mountain people. 
There is the “Sunflower” pattern, the ‘Wild 
Cucumber,” the “Star of Bethlehem,” the 
“Bow Knot and Thistle,” the “Bowl of 
Roses” and the ‘‘ Basket of Mayflowers.”’[126] 


WEEK-END bags of black leather lined 
with cretonne in bright colors are 
twenty-two inches long and cost $15. Witha 
tray, covered with the cretonne one sells for 
$17.50. These bags are especially adapted 
for auto travel as they are made on strong 
three-ply basswood frames. The rounded 
corners are securely bound with leather and do 

not break as the sharply pointed corners do. 
[127] 
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RUSTIC CEDAR FURNITURE 


adds charm to your surroundings 
and beautifies your home and garden 


Summer Houses, Flower Trellises, Rustic 
Fences, Bridges, and Arbors 


Write for catalogue 


DIXIE WOOD COMPANY 
31 Cain Ave., Trenton, N. J. 



















GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


‘end for our illustrated ~~ 
catalogue of Flower Pots. 
es, Vases, Benches. Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
other Artistic Pieces for Garden 
f°, and Interior Decoration. 
me > GAToway TERRA TTA ©. 


Use This Chest FREE 








Famous Piedmont Red Cedar Chests. 


Your choice of many styles and designs ‘ —_—_— 
sent on 15 days’ freetrial. A Piedmont protects « Direct 
furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust From 
and damp. Distinctively beautiful. Neededinevery home. | Factory 
Pays for itself in what it saves. | to Home | 


Lasts for generations. 

The ideal wedding, birthday or graduation gift. Write to- 

day for our new illustrated catalog—all postpaid free to you. 
VIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO. Dept. 62 Statesville, N.C. 


“HOME and the FIREPLACE” 


Our Booklet on 
FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY 


contains a Mine of Information 
pertaining to Fireplaces and 
Hearth Equipment. 


Free upon request. Write today. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago 


~GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I am in 
the heart of the Indian country. Have 
been trading with the Navajo Indians 
for sixteen years. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U.S. Indian Agent’s guar- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 
W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 
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NTERTAINING in your own home 

is a pleasure. The service and arrange- 
ments are yours, justas you want them. Your 
house is attractive because you built it and 
it reflects the good taste of your wife and 
yourself. No apologies or explanations of the landlord’s mistakes are necessary. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


is an economic, practical aid to home lovers who want to build this year. 
It furnishes a lower cost structure, and more particularly a moderate 
priced yet perfect woodwork for interior use, whether your choice be 
white enamel or otherwise. Send at once for our fascinating folio on home 
designs and how this wood may be used to your advantage. Copy will be 
sent with our compliments. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Is Trade Marked and Sold by Dealers East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


331 Boyle Building - Little Rock, Arkansas 
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This old hand-forged sconce, fourteen inches high, will 
give just the needed touch to the wall above the fireplace. 
Thirty dollars the pair, in half-polished wrought-iron. 


WIRY. Ng 


The W. Irving Forge, Inc. 
328 East 38th Street 
New York City 














Decorative accessories for beautifying home 
grounds are represented by the neatly de- 
signed natural stone Benches, Bird Baths, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globe Pedestals manufac- 
tured out of our celebrated « BUCKEYE GRAY” 
Sandstone. 


Order Now for Spring Delivery 
Inquiries solicited 
THE OHIO QUARRIES COMPANY 


Citizens Building, Cleveland, Ohio 














SEND rise BUNGALOW BOOKS 


Plan FUTURE HOMES Now 
with ECONOMY PLANS 
of CALIFORNIA STYLES 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes ”’ 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12,000—s1. 
** The New Colonials *’ 
55 Plans, £3000 to $20,000 — 1. 
** West Coast Bungalows "* 
60 Plans, $1800 to $4500— $1. 
PECIAL OFFER: send $2.50 for all 3 above books and FREE 
get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder. . 
EXTRA — ‘‘Little Bungalows,’’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfie 


fied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 386 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


HERALDRY 


Coats of Arms, painted. Embossing dies cut for stationery. 
Also designs wrought in copper or brass to order. 
M. r HatFIELD, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 










412 Logan Street 


SOUTHERN ANTIQUES 


Hepplewhite field bed from England; Colonial four-poster; clawfoot 
sofa; old carved oak chest dating back to 1707; gorgeously carved Em- 
pire double pedestal dining table; dish top table; lyre pedestal table after 
the manner of Duncan Phyfe; serving and breakfast tables; priceless 
French Empire furniture, mirrors, etc. Inspection by appointment 
only. Photos and fu!l descriptions upon request. 

338 West 4th Street or Box 11 RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 








Conducted by 


Edwin B. Goodell, Jr., 
Architect 


QuesTION: Are there rules for figuring 
required radiator sizes which the layman 
might use? 


Answer: There are several “rules of 
thumb” by which the layman may easily 
calculate the radiator sizes for the ordi- 
nary house. 

“A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing,” and it is unwise to recommend the 
use of a rule of thumb for any but very 
ordinary problems. 

Such a rule is valuable, however, for 
one who wishes a particularly warm house, 
as it is a very effective means of checking 
the radiation laid out by a heating man or 
architect. By comparing the results ob- 
tained by this rule with those laid out, 
any error or oversight is obvious. 

Compute the area of the windows and 
outside doors. For convenience call this 
result G. Then compute the area of all 
exposed wall surfaces. Divide this result 
by fourand callit A. If there are walls or 
ceilings not exposed to the outside air but 
which are adjacent to unheated rooms 
these areas should be figured as fifty per 
cent exposed. Compute the volume of the 
room and divide it by fifty if it is a second 
or third floor room, by twenty-five if a 
first floor room, and by three fiftieths if a 
hall. Denote this result by B. 

With these simple calculations made, 
substitute the values obtained into the 
following formula: G+A+BX}=area 
of radiating surface required to heat the 
room to seventy degrees when the outside 
temperature is zero. This result gives the 
value for a steam heating system. 

For the required radiating surface when 
a hot-water system is used, substitute into 
the following formula: G+A+BX 35 = 
required radiating surface. 

There are many refinements which 
could be given, but the “rule of thumb” 
will give a very satisfactory result in ten 
minutes’ time. 


Question: What do you consider the 
minimum room-sizes for a small house? 


ANSWER: In these days when the 
cost of building is so high, every square 
inch of plan must be used, and if the 
average house-seeker is to have a home 
at all, he must build it as small as can be. 
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‘‘Our filtered 
Water 
is a 
Delight ”’ 


From a murky, unpleasant water a Loomis-Manning 
Filter has transformed all the water in this house to a 
bright, sparkling supply which brings a smile of plea- 
sure from all the household. They have it in bath- 
room, kitchen, pantry and laundry. 





By no means the least important, the laundress 
takes pride in the snowy whiteness of the clothes and 
linens. How beautiful the linens look on-the table! 


Why put off bettering your water conditions any 
longer? A Loomis-Manning Filter is the solution for 
you as it has been for hundreds of others. Write us 
about your water troubles stating the number of bath- 
rooms you have. 


LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER DISTG. CO. 
1447 So. 37th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


OR THE NATION'S HOMES 


—the choice of particular home-builders and con- 
tractors for 20 years—because they insure artistic, 
properly proportioned conveniently arranged com- 
fortable and enduring homes. 

320 latest designs of beautiful homes—new set of 
10 Plan Books, 3 of 
bungalows, 4 of cot- 
htages, 3 of 2-story 
houses. 

Keith’s Magazine, 

fe ? for 20 years a leading 
authority on home-building, contains plans by lead- 
ing architects, articles on Interior Decoration, and 
valuable ideas for the prospective builder. 25 cents 
a copy on news-stands. p Sl 

° Your choice of 3 Plan Books, 
Big $2 Offer with 8 Home-building num- 
bers of Keith’s Magazine, all for $2. (Personal 
check $2.10.) Or— 

Entire set of 10 Plan Books (320 plans) and 12 Home- 
building numbers of ‘‘Keith’s’’—all for $4. (Personal 
check $4.10.) 


KEITH CORPORATION, 356 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis 
Largest Plan Book Publishers in U.S. Established 20 years 





















SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
WITHOUT SEWERS 


FOR COUNTRY HOMES 
Send for Free Booklet on the Subject 
Ashley Sewage Disposal Co., 
Box 1, Morgan Park Sta. CHICAGO, ILL. 











“COUNTRY ANDSUBURBAN HOUSES’’ 


A handsomely illustrated and use- 
Sul book designed to assist you in 
solving your building proposition. 
Size oe 12 inches. 38 complete 
designs with 138 illustrations. 

Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architec- 
ture. Practical information. Esti- 
mates of cost. Floor plans with 
dimensions of rooms. Sketches for 
special requirements furnished. 
Designs costing $4,000 to $25,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 





Sencarec 
~ Pay i BRE 





(New Address) 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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ENKINS Automatic 

Air Valves keep the 
radiators free from air, 
permitting an uninter- 
rupted passage of steam 
and eliminating hissing, 
pounding and other 
disagreeable noises. 













































































One looks to the valves first— 
when a heating system gives trouble 


ADIATOR valves play a vital part in determining 
the degree of satisfaction and comfort obtained 
from a heating system. 


More often than not “trouble” is traced to the light 
weight valves commonly used, which give way under 
the strains of contraction and expansion or the distor- 
tion of piping due to the settling of a building and 
consequent changing floor levels. 


Jenkins Radiator Valves, having extra weight and 
strength and being designed for extreme service, not 
the average, are unaffected by the heavy strains they 
will inevitably be called upon to bear. 


Jenkins valves open easily and close tightly, facilitating 
the regulation of heat to any degree. Provided with 
ample packing space, they assure against leakage. 


Service and satisfaction considered, Jenkins installa- 
tions cost less than the ordinary light weight valves. 
Consult with your architect or send to us for descriptive 
literature about Jenkins Radiator Valves. 


JENKINS BROS. 





80 White Street New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Washington Pittsburg 
San Francisco Montreal London 
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Kew Gardens, L. J. 


Rising x Nelson 
Slate Co. 


West Pawlet 
Wermont 





hea Stone 
Junior 


Roofing 
Slate 


Residence at 


alter McQuade 
Archt. 


Architects’ 
Serbice Dept. 
101 Park Ave. 
RNew Bork City 

















The Swiss Chalet in America 


q BOOK of suggestions for those who wish to build artistically and 
economically. Plans, Elevations and Photos postpaid $2.00. 
Personal attention given to your own problems, 


FREDERICK EHRSAM, Architect, Reading, mite 








‘UNDERGROUND | 


eS GARBAGE RECEIVERS 


The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage 


15 years on the market 


Thousands sold 


Our Truck wheels your ash bar- 
Try our 


rel up or down steps. 
Spiral Ribbed Ash Barrel. 


Send for catalogue on each 


It will pay you. 
Look for our Trade Marks. 


Sold Direct. 





C. H. STEPHENSON, Mir. 23 Farrar St, Lymn, Mass 











INDIVIDUAL DL ANS STANDARDIZED € 


HOUSES » APARTMENTS « BANKS 
Adaptable to varying, conditions through 


unit’ s systern plang and specifications 
PERSONAL SERVICE PROFESSIONAL DOCUMENTS MODERN RESULTS 
NO CHARGE FOR ANALYSIS WITH PLANS ANO OUR ADVICE 
Write vs ebout your reguirements, location eke, 


BD ddl l ters oc unent Jervi UC a 


CHICAGG,ILL. MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. 
1359 PEOPLES GAS 6104 440 AUDITORIUM 6LOG.” YAMILL AND FIFTEENTH 











The cost of a house is in its size much 
more than in its detail, excepting, of 
course, any elaborate detail which is 
prohibited in the so-called moderate 
priced house of today. 

The hall is a place which everyone 
likes to have spacious. They like to look 
from the front door through the garden 
door and out on to the terrace. If space 
is to be saved, however, the hall can be 
cut down very appreciably, and attractive 
stairs and halls have been designed in the 
minimum of space by using an enclosed 
Stair, that is, one which goes up between 
walls. The hall can be as small as five 
feet square, and still be very nice. 

Living rooms really must be compara- 
tively spacious. Twelve feet by sixteen 
should be considered the minimum. A 
saving of space can be effected by com- 
bining living-room and dining-room into 
one room, and where one does one’s own 
work, the inconvenience should not be 
great. A dining-room must never be 
less than eleven feet by twelve. This is 
the minimum size in which a forty-six 
inch or forty-eight inch round table can 
be placed and still allow passage behind 
the chairs. This also provides room for 
an average serving table. 

The size of the kitchen is subject to 
personal likes so that it is dangerous to 
say what is adequate. A stove, combi- 
nation gas and coal or electric, two tubs 
and a sink can be had in a kitchen nine 
feet by ten feet, but there is no remaining 
room for a central table. In connection 
with a kitchen as small as nine by ten 
there must be a kitchen pantry and a 
cold closet. 

The size of a bedroom depends on its 
purpose, whether for single, double, or 
twin beds. A bed table, dresser and 
single bed can be had in a room nine by 
ten; twin beds in a room twelve by 
twelve, and a double bed in a room ten 
by twelve. Bedrooms should not be 
made smaller than dimensions given. 

Five by eight feet is the smallest room 
in which the bathroom fixtures can be 
conveniently arranged. 

A closet not less than two feet by three 
feet must be provided for every single 
room, and two of this size for double 
rooms. 

In some of the recent housing schemes, 
bedrooms are shown as six by nine, liv- 
ing-rooms eight by ten, but it seems to be 
carrying economy much too far. While 
it is never recommended to have small 
rooms, if larger, more convenient rooms 
can be afforded, yet the dimensions given 
here can be used and the rooms will be 
very livable. 
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HEAT REGULATOR 
HEN the new house is finished 
or the old one remodeled will you 
have just a house or will it be a home, 
complete in the comfort and 
convenience afforded with ff 
The ‘Minneapolis’ Heat 
Regulator. 
This device has become a standard 
requirement in every modern home. 
It takes complete charge of the drafts 
and dampers of any style of heating 
plant, automatically maintaining the 
temperature desired day and night. 
Sold by dealers every where and guar- 
anteed satisfactory. 
Write us for Booklet 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT 
REGULATOR CO. 
2745 Fourth Avenue So., Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings-—Dampproofings—Technical Paints 














Dowble Service®”: 
From One Socket | 


Why do without light when using 
rer light socket for the w vert 
e 









Gives extra outlets to single sockets. 
At Your Dealer's 


RR be 5 


BENJAMIN 
ELECTRIC 






















Special Price-Drive on 12,500 Cookers 
Is Now On, ACT QUICK! 


It roasts, i fries, steams or stews. Saves 
’ hours standing over hot cook stove, So get my 





FIRELESS COOKERS 
(aluminum lined) on 30 
r . Write 
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METAL 


WEATHER STRIPS 





“THE STANDARD FOR 26 YEARS. 


{YYQNQYNYENYTOQDUOOOUTAUAUAHUVTA TUTE UVTI 


The left diagram shows uneven 
heat distribution caused by 
draughts and air currents sifting in 
thru unprotected doors and win- 
dows. Also loss of heat on lee side 
of house thru same channels. On 
the right the diagram shows even 
temperature thruout—the result of 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips. 
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UNEVEN HEAT 


Cause of Ill Health 


Unprotected doors and windows are a continual menace to the 
health and comfort of your family. 

Icy currents of air sift in around the cracks, making it impossible to 
heat your home evenly —it’s too cold in one spot, too hot in another. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips effectively stop these dangerous 
draughts. Your house is evenly heated at a considerable saving. 
And they shut out dampness, germ-laden dust and dirt—the 
house stays clean longer. 

They are installed by expert Chamberlin Weather Strip mechanics— 
a service maintained by the Chamberlin Company thru branches 
located in all parts of the country. This also insures immediate cap- 
able attention should your weather strip need minor adjustments. 
For 26 years Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips have been the 
standard. Simple in design—they last indefinitely—in fact we 
guarantee them unlimitedly. 

85 per cent of all houses, now weather stripped are Chamberlin 
equipped. This preference is your assurance of complete and 
lasting weather strip service. 


Let us send you our booklet “26 Years of Weathersirip- 
ping,” containing interesting information for home owners. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
201 Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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For Those Who Live Within a Radius of 100 Miles of Boston 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL EMERGENCY SERVICE 


is our latest feature 
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If you require a thoroughly competent and responsible person to whom you can entrust the 
care of a child or invalid on a journey, we can meet your need. 

If you have some important shopping to be done which calls for taste and experience in the 
shopper, a trained member of our staff will make your purchases for you. 

If you or some member of your family wish guidance about the city of Boston or its suburbs, 
one of our associates will meet you at the train and accompany you through the shops or on a sight- 
seeing expedition to points of particular interest. 


If you wish to become more efficient in the management of your household, or to be instructed 
in the art of cooking in your own kitchen, let us send you one of our Household Engineers. 


In fact, if any circumstance in your household demands the temporary services of a trained 
and competent person to help you out of difficulty, call upon the House Beautiful Emergency Service. 





E will send our landscape are prepared to supervise will not only advise you in 
WV architect to your home to building any one of our House decorating or furnishing 
plan your grounds and to Beautiful Homes for you if your home, but will actually 
carry out the planting to the very last you live within a radius of one hun- doit for you. Our daily mails are 
detail, if you wish this done. No dred miles of Boston, Mass. Our _ filled with letters asking advice con- 
home is complete without a garden, architect will secure estimates, draw cerning decorating or furnishing 
or at least a few shrubs and flowers, UP the contracts and personally direct homes. In addition to this regular 
and one of the most gratifying a and supervise the building from start correspondence service we are now 
tivities of our Readers’ Service is to finish. “7 to attend to re the details 
the planning of gardens and grounds. , os the aaa, ss Apres 
We will give you as much or as little of materials and the very last plac- 
help as you desire. ing of the furniture. 


























For particulars write to Readers’ 
Service, HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
a Mt. Vernon hasta Boston, Mass. 





For particulars write to Readers’ 
Service, HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 























House Beautiful Homes No. 1 The War House The Prize House 
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With South 
American 
Section 


The April 
House 
Beautiful 












The Home of Miss Florence Millar, Utica, N.Y. Clement R. Newkirk, Architect 
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The Republic of Colombia 


The Collector’s Memorandum 
Virginia Robie 
Representative Views of Chili 
A Cottage on Puget Sound 
Charles H. Bebb and Carl F. Gould, Architects Picturesque Ecuador 


Planting the Home Grounds—I] and Paraguay 


N. H. Ellsworth Glimpses of Uruguay 
Colorful Interiors for American 


Homes Edna Erle Wilson Along the Streets of Bolivia 


Notes from a Garden Book Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Fl Taft Eat : 
orence Taft Eaton Portals and Patios 





Planning for Fruit Trees 


Clarence Moores Weed A Typical Santa Marta Street— Colombia Brazil 


A Cement House in English Style Clement R. Newkirk, Architect Venezuela, the Little Venice of South America 


The Spring Garden Florence Spring The Old and New as Found in the Capital of Peru 
UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT AS TH i1NTIC MONTHLY 
wm mr rrr mer eee SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY--------------------- 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. Name Street 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1.00* for a five months’ trial subscription, 

Backend find $5.00" for a fies he’ subscripti omy a 

~enciosec dad $3.00 or a filteen months subscription to Peston lage. 45 cents extra: Canadian postage, 20 cents extra. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL to be sent to +* Foreign postage, $1.25 extra; Canadian postage, 05 cenis extra H.B. 3-20 
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HAND-VWVROUGHT FURNITURE 
In Faithful Facsimiles of the Past! 


URNITURE design is divisible into certain well-established creative epochs. These epochs are 
invariably followed by periods of innovation, We are in such a period of innovation now. 

The shops are flooded with a welter of furniture design which is neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, 
neither Chippendale, Sheraton, nor Adam. 

Some day, of course, a new master will arise, but until then, and even then, the great models 
of the 17th and 18th century furniture design will endure. 

Meanwhile, the Sloane Designers are preserving the purity of 17th and 18th century forms, free 
from the contaminating influence of commercial incongruities. 

This is why all Sloane reproductions are hand-made, for by hand-workmanship, we are able 
to impart to them the inherent grace and beauty of the originals. 


Every piece is a fine example of cabinet-making, durable, however delicate in design, rigid, 
however fragile its structure, solid with the homespun quality of Hands that Know! 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 
FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Washington, D. C. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Deepdale takes its name from the character of the topography. The beautiful clear 


stream flows swiftly through the deepest dale, cutting diagonally across the property. 


Along its entire course, this stream is overhung by wide-spreading elms. 
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Mr. William H. Murphy’s Estate, Bennington, Mich. 


William Pitkin, Jr., Landscape Architect 
Photographs by Thomas H. Ellison 








EEPDALE, 
the fifty- 
acre estate 

of Mr. William H. 
Murphy, is located 
at Birmingham, 
Michigan, about 
twenty miles north 
of Detroit. When 
Mr. Murphy ac- 
quired the property 
about six years ago, 
no development 
work had been done 
on it, and it was 
valuable only on ac- 
count of its natural 
beauty and its con- 
venient location. 
The estate takes its 
name from the 
character of its to- 
pography which is 
very rolling and ex- 
tremely pleasing 
in that nowhere are 
the changes in grade very abrupt, but, instead, consist of gentle 
slopes and smoothly rounded hills. 

The feature of the property is the beautiful clear stream which 
flows swiftly through the deepest dale, cutting diagonally across 
the property from northwest to southeast. Along its entire 
course, this stream is overhung by wide-spreading elms which 
form the predominating note in the landscape of the lower part 
of the property and contrast pleasingly with several magnificent 
oaks and many fine old apple trees on the higher levels. 

The site of the house was predetermined by the fact that a very 
well-constructed small house occupied it when the property was 
purchased. This was remodeled and added to, so that the 
present house, while very livable and conveniently arranged, has 
not any unusual architectural qualities as regards its exterior. 
The house stands on a high plateau and is set well back from the 
two highways bordering the property on the south and east. 
It commands a very fine view of practically all the estate. 

Conveniently related to the house and well screened by heavy 
planting, are the garage, farm buildings, chicken runs and 
vegetable garden, also a bearing orchard and vineyard. All 
these utilitarian features are compactly and efficiently arranged 
in the area between the residence and the superintendent’s 
cottage, which stands on the south highway, at which point the 
service drive enters the property. 

In planning the development of the estate, the approach drive 
to the house was necessarily the first consideration. It enters 
the property at the southeast corner, where the highways inter- 





The development and control of the stream involved a great amount of work, but very happily in no way 
destroyed its natural beauty. 


sect, and follows 
the line of several 
old apple trees until 
it crosses a large 
open lawn on the 
high land east of 
the stream. It 
then curves around 
a pine-covered hill 
and, passing be- 
tween two immense 
oaks, descends 
gradually to the low 
land and crosses the 
stream on the 
bridge, from which 
it leads directly to 
the house on a long 
graceful curve. Un- 
fortunately the 
drive had to be 
constructed of con- 
crete, which makes 
it more conspicuous 
than is desirable. A 
bituminous bond 
macadam construction would have been much better and have 
made it blend in better with the landscape. 

The development gnd control of the stream involved a great 
amount of work, but, very happily, in no way destroyed its 
natural beauty. It was necessary to riprap the banks in many 
places to prevent further washing, but this rock work has been 
covered and planted so as to leave no note of artificiality. The 
stream was diverted at two points so as to form islands, which 
have been planted with collected native material through which 
trails have been made and an occasional open space left. These 
islands are reached by foot-bridges of redwood built on the place. 

Two ponds have been created by damming the stream and on 
the lower of these a stone mill-house has been erected. This 
has a redwood water-wheel which actually generates power and 
which, supplemented by a gasoline engine for use during periods 
of low water, pumps all the water for house, gardens and other 
buildings. 

The flower garden is small and quite simple in design. It has 
much of the charm of old-fashioned gardens, being planted en- 
tirely to such well-loved perennials as larkspur, phlox, foxglove, 
pinks, peonies, etc., all arranged to produce a succession of 
bloom from early spring until late fall and to blend in harmonious 
combinations of color. Especial care has been given to the selec- 
tion of varieties having clean green foliage throughout the sea- 
sons so that no bare spots occur after the flowering period. 

The garden is completely enclosed by heavy planting of 
flowering shrubs and small trees with a background of good- 
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Deepdale takes 1ts name from the character of the topograpby. 
stream flows swiftly through the deepest dale, cutting diagonally across the property. 
stream is overhung by wide-spreading elms. 


Along its entire course, this 











Mr. William H. Murphy’s Estate, Bennington, Mich. 


William Pitkin, Jr., Landscape Architect 
Photographs by Thomas H. Ellison 





EEPDALE, 
the fifty- 
acre estate 

of Mr. William H. 
Murphy, is located 
at Birmingham, 
Michigan, about 
twenty miles north 
of Detroit. When 
Mr. Murphy ac- 
quired the property 
about six years ago, 
no development 
work had been done 
on it, and it was 
valuable only on ac- 
count of its natural 
beauty and its con- 
venient location. 
The estate takes its 
name from the 
character of its to- 
pography which is 
very rolling and ex- 
tremely pleasing 
in that nowhere are 
the changes in grade very abrupt, but, instead, consist of gentle 
slopes and smoothly rounded hills. 

The feature of the property is the beautiful clear stream which 
flows swiftly through the deepest dale, cutting diagonally across 
the property from northwest to southeast. Along its entire 
course, this stream is overhung by wide-spreading elms which 
form the predominating note in the landscape of the lower part 
of the property and contrast pleasingly with several magnificent 
oaks and many fine old apple trees on the higher levels. 

The site of the house was predetermined by the fact that a very 
well-constructed small house occupied it when the property was 
purchased. This was remodeled and added to, so that the 
present house, while very livable and conveniently arranged, has 
not any unusual architectural qualities as regards its exterior. 
The house stands on a high plateau and is set well back from the 
two highways bordering the property on the south and east. 
It commands a very fine view of practically all the estate. 

Conveniently related to the house and well screened by heavy 
planting, are the garage, farm buildings, chicken runs and 
vegetable garden, also a bearing orchard and vineyard. All 
these utilitarian features are compactly and efficiently arranged 
in the area between the residence and the superintendent’s 
cottage, which stands on the south highway, at which point the 
service drive enters the property. 

In planning the development of the estate, the approach drive 
to the house was necessarily the first consideration. It enters 
the property at the southeast corner, where the highways inter- 
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The development and control of the stream involved a great amount of work, but very happily in no way 
destroyed its natural beauty. 


sect, and _ follows 
the line of several 
old apple trees until 
it crosses a large 
open lawn on the 
high land east of 
the stream. It 
then curves around 
a pine-covered hill 
and, passing be- 
tween two immense 
oaks, descends 
gradually to the low 
land and crosses the 
stream on the 
bridge, from which 
it leads directly to 
the house on a long 
graceful curve. Un- 
fortunately the 
drive had to be 
constructed of con- 
crete, which makes 
it more conspicuous 
than is desirable. A 
bituminous bond 
macadam construction would have been much better and have 
made it blend in better with the landscape. 

The development gnd control of the stream involved a great 
amount of work, but, very happily, in no way destroyed its 
natural beauty. It was necessary to riprap the banks in many 
places to prevent further washing, but this rock work has been 
covered and planted so as to leave no note of artificiality. The 
stream was diverted at two points so as to form islands, which 
have been planted with collected native material through which 
trails have been made and an occasional open space left. These 
islands are reached by foot-bridges of redwood built on the place. 

Two ponds have been created by damming the stream and on 
the lower of these a stone mill-house has been erected. This 
has a redwood water-wheel which actually generates power and 
which, supplemented by a gasoline engine for use during periods 
of low water, pumps all the water for house, gardens and other 
buildings. 

The flower garden is small and quite simple in design. It has 
much of the charm of old-fashioned gardens, being planted en- 
tirely to such well-loved perennials as larkspur, phlox, foxglove, 
pinks, peonies, etc., all arranged to produce a succession of 
bloom from early spring until late fall and to blend in harmonious 
combinations of color. Especial care has been given to the selec- 
tion of varieties having clean green foliage throughout the sea- 
sons so that no bare spots occur after the flowering period. 

The garden is completely enclosed by heavy planting of 
flowering shrubs and small trees with a background of good- 
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completed and needs vines to 


soften it. 

An interesting and unusual = 
feature is the tower back of the Pe 
garden reached by an unsus- - 


pected path through the en- @ 
closing planting. This was 
formerly a silo of tile construc- Fred 
tion, which seemed too good to 
destroy. Consequently it was 
stuccoed and stairs were built 
within it leading to a covered 
platform built at the top, from 
which a very extensive view is 
secured over the estate and 
neighboring country. 

The planting at Deepdale has 
been thought out most carefully 
and has developed very success- 
fully. In the vicinity of the 
house and garden, the material 
is of course refined in character 
and arranged with especial at- 
tention to details. About the 
house a good deal of evergreen 
material has been used for win- . 
ter value and to emphasize the 
architectural details and pro- 
The stream was diverted at two points so as to partions. of the one. bine 
form islands. These have been planted with col- cedars, arbor vite, and retinos- " 
lected native material. The islands are reached  poras furnish the vertical notes 
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by foot-bridges of redwood built on the place. in this part of the planting and 
full-grown specimens were used 
a snug setting and forms a to secure an immediate effect. With e 
pleasing background for the old- —_ these, other rounding forms of evergreens & 
fashioned flowers within it. were used to produce masses with good f 
A simple white garden house _ outline, and enough deciduous material . 
terminates the view from the | wasemployed to add interesting contrasts 
residence and affords a shel- of foliage, and enough flowers to overcome 
tered place to rest within the any effect of sombreness. ; 
garden. It was only recently In all the planting, first consideration Le 
The flower garden is small and quite simple in design. It has much of the charm of old- 
fashioned gardens, being planted entirely to such well-loved perennials as larkspur, phlox, 
foxglove, pinks, peonies, etc., all arranged to produce a succession of bloom from early g 
: spring until late fall and to blend in harmonious combinations of color. r 
te 
One of the pleasant retreats in the garden. 
The planting of shrubs and small trees 
which enclose the garden is held back by 
a Colonial picket fence painted white. 
sized elms and maples, which were 
collected and moved in during the ‘ 
winter and which produce an inter- * 
esting skyline and screen the farm 
buildings. The enclosure of 
shrubs and small trees is com- ‘% 
posed of varieties valuable for their 
flower, foliage and fall fruit and in- 
clude hawthorns, wild crabs, white 
dogwood, lilacs, sumach, mountain ie 


ash, etc. 

This enclosing planting is held 
back by a Colonial picket fence 
painted white, which gives the garden 
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The house 
stands on 
a high pla- 
teau and 1s 
set well 
back from 
the two 
highways 
bordering 
the prop- 
erty on 
the south 
and east. It 
commands 
a very fine 
viewof prac- 
tically all 
the estate 
and espe- 
ctally over 
the stream 
and Mill 
Pond. 
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Two ponds 
have been 
created by 
damming 
the stream, 
and on the 
lower of 
thesea stone 
mill-h ouse 
has been 
erected. 
This bas a 
redwood 
water-wheel 
which actu- 
ally gener- 
ates power 
and pumps 
water to the 
house, gar- 
dens and 
other build- 
ings. 








is given to form—that is, outline of 
masses, skyline and the shape of individ- 
ual plants used for effects. Foliage and 
flowers are relatively second and third 
considerations, for if the form or outline 
of groups or specimens meet with the 
requirements of good design, the partic- 


ular horticultural interests of plants are 
of minor importance, except that the 
color scheme must be harmonious. To 
give the house a setting that would have 
the appearance of age, a large number of 
evergreens and maples, eight to twelve 
inches in diameter, were moved in, with 


six splendid elms thirty inches in diameter 
placed especially to frame the entrance 
and the front facade. 

The planting immediately at the en- 
trance to the estate repeats something of 
the character of the house planting, but 
quickly blends into (Continued on page 222) 











These two photo- 
graphs, taken 
from practically 
the same angle, 
show very clearly 
the “‘before’’ and 
“after” effects. 








“We Did It With Flowers” 


An Interesting Experience in Softening the Lines of an Unattractive House With Mere Growing Things 


By ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 


done—and at small cost! 

To paraphrase a popular 
advertisement, “We did it with 
flowers.” 

Like thousands of families, we 
were caught and squeezed in the 
after-war house famine. The 
old-fashioned, out-of-date sub- 
urban cottage on which we held 
a long-term lease, with a ninety- 
day notice clause in case of sale, 
had been on the market, but 
scorned of would-be surburban- 
ites for many years. We felt as 
safe under its roof as if we held 
a deed instead of a lease, and we 
loved it for its view of water and 
hiils, its queer slopes and ter- 
races, its unconventional gar- 
dens. 

Then the flat-famine in town, 
profiteering landlords and outraged tenants fleeing to the sub- 
urbs. The ninety-day notice clause got in its deadly work, and 
we went home-hunting. 

On these experiences let us drop a veil, save to observe that 
today the average house-seeker soon finds herself facing this 
alternative: a strictly modern bungalow, hastily built to meet 
the crying demand for homes and surrounded by unsatisfying 
environments, or an out-of-date house, redeemed by well-sea- 
soned lumber and a broad, compensating vista. 

We chose the latter. The cottage stood on a ridge, guarded 
at the foot of the slope by sentinel-oaks, centenarians, all of 
them. From the front, above wooded land in myriad tints of 
gray, green and brown, could be seen wide stretches of blue 
water. At the rear lay a meadow through which a brook, over- 
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Its frowning face was one of those things you could not forgive or forget, 
despite the fresh coat of paint and compensating view from the windows. 


hung with willows, rippled its 
erratic way. Every window 
framed a picture. 

Looking up the slope from the 
rear garden, the house was pure 
Colonial. Looking up from the 
front steps, it suggested archi- 
tecture which combined cubist 
and futurist symptoms. It 
must have been conceived after 
the designer had absorbed un- 
limited hot apple pie, smothered 
in Welsh rarebit. It was an 
architectural nightmare done in 
weather-beaten paint of sickly 
mustard hue, broken by trim of 
washed-out green. 

The front elevation was un- 
gracious and top-heavy, remind- 
ing one of a human being whose 
frowning forehead overbalanced 
the rest of his face. It gave the 
further effect of having started as a roomy, gracious house with 
inviting porches, but evidently the builder had undone the plans 
by discovering that he had set the frame too far forward on the 
lots and had proceeded to shove the front of the house in and 
back. But perhaps its worst offense was standing on a glaring 
foundation three feet above the rocky slope on which it was built. 
No course in architecture is necessary to teach that irregular 
grounds require houses with the grace of snuggling close to 
Mother Earth. 

The architect and contractor, called in to offer advice and 
make estimates, proved beyond question that a broad porch of 
generous, hospitable lines would bring the house nearer to earth, 
and reduce the protuberance of its shingled forehead. We were 
weighing these estimates when the plumber sent in his report, 
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The large oblong boxes on the porch were filled 


with myrtle and ivy and masses of pink and white 
petuntias. 


and the question of mere appearances became 
unimportant. Every foot of the pipes must 
be torn out and renewed, the bathroom was 
beyond repair, every fixture must be replaced, 
and an extra section must be added to the 
furnace if the house was to be comfortable in 
winter weather, etcetera and so forth. 
Eventually we moved into a house which 
was waterproof, windproof, spick and span, 
sanitary from cellar to chimney; but every- 
time we approached it from the front we felt 
the twinge of dissatisfaction which follows 
work done efficiently but inartistically. Its 
frowning face was one of those things which 
you could not forgive or forget, despite the 
compensating view from the windows. 
Discouraged, | sent again for the contrac- 
tor. During the passing months labor and 
material had advanced. Building the porch 


Evergreens purchased and collected from the woods make the house seem to 
snuggle close to the ground in spite of three feet of foundation. 
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Hanging baskets, filled with vines and feathery 
ferns, break the lines of the front porch of the 


house. 


now represented an outlay of six hundred 
dollars. And when you have not the six 
hundred dollars to spend, the estimate might 
just as well be six million! 

Standing in the roadway, with the snort of 
the contractor’s high-power car ringing in my 
ears and the odor of his derisive gasoline out- 
raging my nostrils, | stared up at the uncom- 
promising face of white shingling and deter- 
mined that something had to be done with 
just one-tenth of the sum named by the con- 
tractors. 

And this is how we did it, with sixty dollars, 
vines, flowers and trees! 

The contract for original repairs had in- 
cluded painting the shutters moss-green. 
Because of the high winds, these had been 
stored in the cellar. We had them hung. 
Window and porch boxes (Continued on page 224) 


Window boxes were filled with variegated myrtle, ivy and pink geraniums. 
The upper part of the house began to nod a friendly welcome. 
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Planting the Home Grounds 


I. Planning for the Planting 
By N. H. ELLSWORTH 


T is more than three centuries since that wise Englishman, with that meaning one might well be content. For in all land- 
Francis Bacon, declared that men learned to build stately — scape planting we simply bend Nature to our purpose, utilizing 
houses earlier in the history of civilization than they learned the wealth of natural forms to make landscape pictures for the 

to “garden finely.” In those days the garden did not have the _ eye’s delight. 

cramped significance given it by our present usage. A garden As the decades have gone by since those early times when 
then was not a place in which to putter around with a few vege- _ Englishmen first began to pay attention to the planting of their 
tables or flowers, but it was rather a place in which todo the big home grounds the two great types of landscaping have received 
things that we now include under the term landscape gardening. various names. Battles of words have raged over the ad- 

The definition of landscape gardening which has been most _ vantages of the methods of formal planting as against those 

generally applied is also Bacon’s phrase, “The art which doth — which are informal; of the artificial as against the natural; of the 
mend Nature.” This has always seemed to me a bit unhappy, geometric as against the naturalistic. During recent years, 
for cur modern use of the word mend implies a suggestion of | however, the smoke of battle has been dying away and the air is 
something broken that needs repairing. Very likely when the clearing, so that we are beginning to see that in any place where 
phrase was first used, it meant to amend or modify Nature, and __ the house is properly tied to the landscape, there is likely to be at 
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Ellison Ellison 


The beauty of these garden walls and gates is enhanced by suitable planting No tree has been found for American conditions that serves so well against 

of vines and shrubs with the shadows of the maples over all. The Thomas a plain wall as the Lombardy poplar shown in this view on the 

B, Gannett estate. Arthur A. Shurtleff, landscape architect. Bigelow Thomas B. Gannett estate. Bigelow and Wadsworth, architects. Arthur A. 
and Wadsworth, architects. Shurtleff, landscape architect. 
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The informal types of planting are 
attempts to show Nature at her best in 
much the same way that such plantings 
are shown in natural landscapes. Here 
we try to bring into our surroundings 
the wealth of material of flowering 
perennials, shrubs and trees which man 
has found in our own woods and fields 
as well as gathered from all parts of the 
earth, and to make of these the pictures 
which shall add interest and beauty to 
our daily living. 

In a general way the informal 
landscape planting for any extended 
grounds has been divided into two 
classes—the utilitarian and the zs- 
thetic. The first term is applied to 
those plantings which are designed es- 
pecially for concealment of what lies 


The play oflightand shadeon sucha sunken pool 
as this adds greatly to the charm of this garden 
onthe Thomas B. Gannett estate at Manchester, 
Massachusetts, designed by Arthur A. Shurtleff. 
Bigelow and Wadsworth, architects. 
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A cottage embowered in roses is possible for almost anyone. In June it 
becomes a sight to be remembered throughout the year. 


least a bit of formal planting near the 
building, and that it may or may not 
merge into informal planting for the rest 
of the grounds. 

The formal type of planting is necessar- 
ily based upon geometric figures. The 
more formal types of architecture require 
the carrying out of rectangular designs in 
the nearby planting, and the possible 
modifications of these designs are few in 
number. There must generally be a 
balance upon two sides, and careful at- 
tention to the principal axes oj the house. 
For such use the formal types of trees and 
shrubs are especially desirable, and the 
smoothly clipped lawn is also a necessity. 
With this type of architecture goes natur- 
ally the formal garden, which, because it 
has been so largely developed in Italy, is 
generally spoken of as the Italian garden. 


A row of columnar trees like these Lombardy 
poplars serves to frame and set apart such a 
charming garden scene as this on the Edward 
A. Clark estate at Marion, Massachusetts. 
Designed by Arthur A. Shurtleff, landscape 
architect. Coolidge and Carlson, architects, 





McFarland 


When the lawn runs into low foundation planting like this the house seems 
almost to grow out of the ground and really to belong to Mother Earth. 
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behind, while the second is applied to the trees and shrubs used 
for adornment. 

The utilitarian planting is frankly a means to an end rather 
than an end in itself. Its purpose is to hide undesirable sights 
and to lead the eye to those which are desirable. It is well that 
it should be so dense that the observer gets no glimpses of what 
lies beyond—the hen-house, the stable, the service yard or 
other necessary though unezsthetic features—and so is led to no 
conjectures in the matter. A solid mass of greenery like a thick 
planting of Lombardy poplars or a hedge of hemlock has no ac- 
cents and so serves admirably for this purpose. But when such 
a screen is near at hand it is a pity not to utilize it as a back- 
ground for some decorative feature and place in front of it some- 
thing that will attract the interested attention of the observer. 
A row of standard rosebushes on their tall stems, or of pillar 
roses held erect, takes up little room and adds much beauty. 
A garden seat, a bird-bath or a sun-dial serves a similar purpose. 

When we come to the consideration of esthetic planting we 
take up the real business of picture-making. The placing of 
the service yard and the vegetable garden, the layout of the 
walks and drives, the disposal of the utilitarian planting—these 
are all in the way of the stretching of the canvas preparatory to 
the painting of the picture. Now comes the choosing of the 
materials for the picture proper—the masses of greens and 
browns and other more or less subdued and neutral tones which 
are to cover most of the canvas, with the brilliant yellows and 
whites, reds and blues which are to give the accents to the picture. 
And realizing how truly this is an art process in which the tones 
of living plants take the place of the colors on the painter’s 
palette, the landscapists discuss frankly the laws of Unity, 
Balance, Rhythm, Repetition and Color Harmony in much the 
same way that these are taught in the schools of graphic art. 
And they point out the necessity of having the brilliant colors 
of the picture used only as 
accents here and _ there, 
drawing the eye of the 
beholder in the same way 
that one’s attention is 
drawn to the centre of 
interest in a painting. 

In a general way the 
plantings for esthetic effect 
may be grouped under 
three headings: First, those 
which are planted near the 
house to carry out in some 
degree the formal lines of 
the building or else to tie 
up the building to the sur- 
rounding landscape. Sec- 
ond, those whichare 
planted for their individual 
beauty at one or more sea- 
sons of the year; these may 
be isolated as specimen 
plants or they may be used 
as accents when planted 
with other varieties. 
Third, those which are used 
in borders and masses to 
frame the landscape pic- 
tures and to lead the eye 
toward the centres of spe- 
cial interest. 

One great advantage 
that the landscape designer 
has over the painter of 
smaller pictures is that in 
the landscape one can have 
many little pictures to be 
seen near at hand in addi- 


: in relieving the bare effect of plain walls. 
tion to the larger ones to be 





Vines and such decorative perennials as hollyhocks may be used to great advantage 


the foreground. 
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seen at greater distances. Even the framing of the landscape 
view presents opportunities for charming effects at all seasons of 
the year. Most of the shrubbery must be simply carried out in 
rather subdued tones of greens and browns; but here and there 
along the way, at turns in the path, the accent plants should be 
utilized. These are the places where such flowering shrubs as 
Spirzeas, Deutzias, Forsythias, Viburnums and others of similar 
attractiveness may be planted to best advantage. 

Another point to take into consideration in all this border 
planting that serves so largely in framing the landscape picture 
is the upper outline or silhouette—the line that shows against the 
distant sky. This will vary of course with the height of the 
trees and shrubs selected for the planting. Care should be 
taken to secure variety and interest and to accent the sky-line 
with taller species at certain points. 

If one will draw an outline plan of any place and locate the 
position of the house upon it, the laying out of the walks and 
drives becomes easy. As the landscapists say, it is simply a 
matter of determining the “circulation’”—the guiding of the 
steps of the people who are to use the house for habitation. 
Here is a place of pilgrimage—possibly where better mouse- 
traps are made, to use Emerson’s simile—and the people need a 
pathway to and from the door. If one could wait for them to 
make it the circulation would be ideal, for, as my professor of 
geometry used to point out, humanity has this faculty in com- 
mon with the donkey—both travel directly toward their goal 
when the way is clear. But with the little map in hand, and a 
knowledge of the direction of the places to which the people in 
the house must go, one can easily line out the walks and drive- 
ways. If most of the circulation is toward town and very little 
in the other direction, the chief entrance will, of course, naturally 
be toward the corner on that side. Subsidiary paths are easily 
made in other directions where the traffic is lighter. It is very 
desirable that the service 
walk shall be as short and 
as direct as possible, and 
in a place of any size it 
should, of course, be by 
itself. 

Except in the cases of 
this short service walk or 
other very short walks, or 
of driveways running par- 
allel with the outlines, the 
walk or driveway should be 
slightly curved so that it 
may have a pleasing con- 
tour for the eyes of those 
who use it. In these days 
of automobiles, it is not 
necessary to try to justify 
this lack of straightness of 
drives, for the movements 
of the automobile in small 
areas follow more easily 
such curved lines than 
they do straight lines with 
rectangular turns. But 
even for rather extended 
walks it is not necessary 
that they be absolutely 
straight, for neither men nor 
donkeys are likely to go 
from place to place along a 
mathematically correct 
base line. 

It is a well-recognized 
principle that when a walk 
or driveway makes a sud- 
den turn there should 
be some reason apparent 
for the (Continued on page 228) 
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Note the shadows of the hollyhocks in 











Garden Treasure 4y Richard Bowland Kimball 


Drawing by Theron I. Cain 


OST of us when we were 
children dug for buried 
treasure and most of us 

dug for it in the garden bed. 
It was good digging there—if 
our mothers did not catch us. 
But none of us ever found any- 
thing that was worth finding. 
We had to grow up before we 
discovered that in order to find 
anything it is usually necessary 
that in one way or another we 
first put it there ourselves, as a 
dog finds the bone he has buried. 
Sometimes the dog finds a bone 
another dog has buried and 
sometimes we find treasures 
buried by other men, but it is 
safest to seek for what we salted 
down ourselves, and it is best to 
select something that germi- 
nates while buried. 

There is an earth change as 
well as a sea change—subterra- 
nean growth—and this is more 
common than we sometimes 
think. If you’re puzzled over 
the style of the new house or the 
name of the new baby, forget 
about it. Bury it in the mind. 
And, suddenly, when you least 
expect it, the vision of that 
house will flash before you, the 
name of the new baby will 
come. There is something 2 
authentic about things that 
happen that way. That was the house you always wanted, 
that was the name that came with the baby—the name that be- 
longed to him from the beginning of time. 

The remarkable thing about treasures we bury ourselves is 


that at the appointed time they spring right out at us. The only 
digging we have to do is when we put themin. A few packets of 


seeds, a few handfuls of bulbs, a few bundles of dormant roots— 
sow them, plant them, dig them in, and at the appointed time, 
the ground will crack and they will rise to meet you in the form 
of sheath and leaf and bud and blossom. Cast your treasures 
in the earth and they will return to you before many days. 

Everything connected with a garden is fun. Seed catalogues 
are fun, although a trifle over-optimistic. Seed stores are fun. 
It has been our experience that salesmen as a rule sell their goods 
under sufferance. Shoe salesmen are not interested in shoes and 
stove salesmen are not interested in stoves. But seed salesmen 
are different. They may appear as dried up as the seeds they 
sell, but give them the high sign, and they will crack, they will 
soften, they will open and disclose themselves the true enthu- 
siasts all seedsmen really are. 

How can they help being enthusiasts? A shoe salesman sells 
something that is simply going to be worn out and discarded—he 
sells his goods when they are at their best. The seedsman sells 
his goods when they are at their apparent worst. You buy with 
faith, you bank on futurity. Somebody has described poetry as 
thought packed close to carry far. Seeds might be described as 
life packed close to be scattered widely. The seed of the seed 
you carry home in your waistcoat pocket might conceivably 
brighten a whole countryside. 

Most fun of all, perhaps, is when we live in the country and 








have to send away for seeds and 
plants. We thumb the seed 
catalogue until it becomes a 
sort of secular bible. We 
make notes on the margin, and 
at last we get out the order 
blank. There is never room on 
the blank for those outlandish 
pigeon-Latin botanical names. 
Who ever wished such names on 
unoffending flowers? Yet the 
true garden lover learns in time 
to tolerate and even like those 
names because he likes so much 
the flowers that bear them. He 
calls Tritoma by its full name, 
not noticing that it sounds like 
the hiss of an angry cat. He 
refers familiarly to Cobeas 
Scandens, not realizing that the 
vulgar might translate it into 
Copious Scandals. 

After all there is not much in 
aname. Ifa rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet, a 
nose by any other name would 
smell as keenly. We suppose 
a man could learn to love the 
name Sisseretta if it were borne 
by a girl he loved. 

Of course, we always exceed 
the amount we allotted to the 
garden. After the envelope is 
sealed we have to open the order 
to add a bleeding heart to the 
list, because one used to grow 
under Grandmother’s window, and at the last minute we just 
cannot resist the latest Irish rose. “Only a few roots imported 
to America this season.”” The catalogue says the rose is indes- 
cribable and then describes it. 

“Of full, perfect and fleshy form both in bud and blossom, 
in color this rose runs from burnished copper to radiant gold, 
with veinings of the deepest crimson.” 

Five dollars is dirt cheap for a rose like that! What does it 
matter to us that if we wait a year or two, the rose will either 
disappear from the catalogue or be listed in the dollar and a 
quarter class? 

After sending off the order, we are as impatient as a child to 
have it come. We visualize it as arriving in several store boxes 
at the very least. What can be keeping it? Has the order been 
side-tracked? Will those darling plants of ours die on the road? 
It seems like a slaughter of the innocents. 

Then, about five days after we mailed the order and about 
two days after the order was filled, the order arrives—not several 
store boxes but a single slatted case about the size and shape of a 
bureau drawer. Feverishly we open it. There, held in place by 
cleats, wrapped in camp moss and brown paper, neatly ticketed 
with labels almost as big as themselves, are our darling baby 
plants, layers and layers of them, lying cozily close—crisp green 
ears, bright green noses, fresh green leaves as delicate as the fur 
of new-born Persian lambs. 

From crocuses to chrysanthemums, a garden is a living 
calendar of summer, and it may be made a winter calendar as 
well. Hardy herbaceous border with larkspur and foxgloves 
sending up their rockets of cool flame, bed of annuals, rose bed, 
lilies in sun and shade, brick walks or grass (Continued on page 222) 





The Charm of the Garden Gateway and Trellis 


Photographs by Jessie Tarbox Beals and John Wallace Gillies 


A garden entrance with well-laid steps of rough stone, 
and arch of untrimmed cedars. This is one of the 
hardy gardens that, once planted, takes care of itself. 
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Stocks, iris, bollyhocks, 
phlox, larkspur and 
lilies show this to be an 
old-fashioned garden, or 
at least one filled with 
old-time favorites. 
Through the gate a 
glimpse of the tennis 
court is seen, and over 
the wall hang the rose 
climbers that are so 
beautiful when in 
flower. Home of Mr. 
Geo. Warrington Curtis, 
Southampton, L. I. 


Trellis for rambler roses, a tiny pool, grassy walks, 
Sweet William and iris give us only a glimpse of the 
lovely garden of Miss Smith at Gwynedd, Penn. 
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Only a simple doorway through a wall, and yet 

how quaint and full of charm. Pergolas and 

graperies there are in plenty, yet few are so 

absolutely delightful as is this one. Home of 
Mr. Seabreese, St. Martins, Phil. 
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The planting of the beds 
around this garden gate is 
most interesting. The brick 
walls and archway of green, 
and the flower beds with 
masses of color show what 
can be done to make a gar- 
den into a picture. Home 
of Mrs. Winthrop Sargent, 
Beacon, N. Y. 


A stuccoarchway from 
steps to garden. This shows 
an entrance of a more archi- 
tectural type, but none the less 
attractive. Home of Mrs. 
C. G. Edgar, Detroit, Mich. 
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Delightful is this white garden gate, overhung 

with Virginia Creeper and Ampelopsis. The 

wall is built of rugged stone cut like bricks, 

and laid with layers of cement. Olmstead 
Bros., Landscape Architects. 








No wild-flower garden 
would give the true wood- 
note without the trilliums. 
These two trillium blossoms 
in a small brown bowl of 
artistic contour attracted 
much attention in the ex- 
hibit, the delicate pink tint 
against the brown green of 
the bowl making a lovely 
picture. 








Wild Flowers in the Home and Garden 


The Illustrations Are From an Exhibit Held by the Author 
in the Olivia Raney Library, Raleigh, N. C., Last Year 


VERY normal woman loves flowers 
E, and trees and pretty surroundings, 
and every normal man is a better 
man for knowing them and for coming in 
contact with them. But women must 
realize that they are the ones to demand 
this beauty and to secure it. Unless they 
personally take steps to get the things 
that will give atmosphere, charm and 
beauty to their surroundings they will not 
be likely to have them. Men are too 
busy as a rule to do more than the routine 
of their days. 
| wonder if women, especially those 
fortunate enough to live in the country, 
realize what a wealth 
of material for beauti- 
fying their surround- 
ings there is in their 


fields. Not long ago, 
as | stood waiting in 
a local florist’s shop, 
my attention was at- 
tracted to a woman 
just leaving the store 
with a collection of 
bulbs. “I paid eight 
dollars last year, and 
twelve this year for 
seeds and buibs but 
none of them lived,” 
she said plaintively as 
she turned away. 
Twenty dollars 
wasted when she 
might have found 
equally beautiful flow- 
ers at her own door; 
for | know the loca- 
tion of her home, on 
a farm, in the heart of 
a region almost un- 


deep woods. 


The yellow lady’s-slipper 
Sh will bloom just as happily 
native woods and in the garden as in the 


By HELEN B. CAMP 
Photographs by Wootten and Moulton 


touched in its native beauty. Indeed, | 
myself did not realize how strong the 
appeal of wild flowers is to all people who 











do not have an opportunity to seek them 
in their native places, until | arranged in 
a local library an exhibit of wild flowers 
suitable for garden cultivation. From 
the hour when the display was opened 
until it closed three days later, hundreds 
of people came, some of them again and 
again, to make new flower friends or to 
renew acquaintance with old ones, and all 
of them eager to know more about the 
flowers and their possibilities for use in 
their garden. 

“Which wild flowers should | plant in 
order to have a succession of bloom?” 
said one woman, enthusiastically, after 

she had seen the ex- 
hibit. 
“Follow the pageant 


The Atamasco lily covers of the seasons and 


the Southern meadow and h h sna tle 
fills the air with its deli- CMOOSe W at you like 


best,” I replied. Con- 
sider the location of 
your house, the soil 
and the drainage, and 
then arrange them to 
secure the most artis- 
tic and beautiful ef- 
fects. Remember that 
you are planting for 
the future as well, for 
every year will add to 
the beauty and the 
charm of every green 
thing around your 
home; will add to the 
genuine pleasure that 
you will give to your 
family and to way- 
farers on the dusty 
highway. Study the 
flowers in their native 
places and try to ad- 
just them to similar 


cate fragrance. 
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conditions in your home 
garden; those that de- 
mand shade in the woods 
must be similarly pro- 
tected in your garden. 
Besides, the soil and leaf 
mold from the woods 
must be used freely to 
secure the best results. 
Of the native wild 
flowers one that yields 
readily to transplanting 
to the home garden is the 
bloodroot, Sanguinaria 
canadensis. It will re- 
ward by abundant glis- 
tening white blossoms 
almost before any other 
spring flower appears. 
It is satisfactory, too, for 
table decoration. In a 
low flat bowl with a per- 
forated flower receiver, 
the delicate blossoms on 
the erect stems fairly 
cast a radiance around 
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them. This plant re- 
quires little care and 
blooms freely year after 
year. 

Ina slightly more shel- 
tered spot plant the chil- 
dren’s favorites—the He- 
patica triloba, and the 
anemones, both the rue 
anemone, Anemonella 
thalictroides, and the 
wood anemone, Anemone 
quinquefolia. No one 
can see these lovely flow- 
ers for the first time in 
the early spring without 
feeling that they are in- 
deed couriers of a world 
re-born. 

Near these flowers, but 
more sheltered from the 
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its lovely coloring, the young for 
the honey tn its tempting spurs. 
Its artistic sprays make tt 
beautiful for house decoration. 


The Rhododendron nudiflorum 
is alovely wood flower that bears 
transplanting easily. Both 
young and old love it, the old for 








The foam flower, Tiarella cordi- 
folia, 1s one of the hardiest of 
our early spring flowers and is 
beautiful for the garden or table. 


Pitcher plants (right) of the Car- 

olinas. These grow in the sort 

of boggy places where one finds 

their northern cousin—the side- 
saddle flower. 


Woodbine or Coral Honeysuckle 
(below) Lonicera grata. 
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sun, make a rich bed of 
wood earth and leaves 
and plant the maidenhair 
fern. There is nothing 
more beautiful for deco- 
rative purposes than the 
maidenhair. It trans- 
forms every flower with 
which it is placed in con- 
tact, rendering more sub- 
tle the beauty of delicate 
blossoms, and softening 
the coarser ones into finer 
expression. One of the 
most beautiful centre- 
pieces for the dinner 
table that I ever ar- 
ranged was a low bowl of 
zinnias in all the shades 
of brown and yellow with 
maidenhair fern freely 
interspersed. Under the 
soft glow of the candles 
the effect was so surpris- 
ing that it evoked an in- 
voluntary burst of ad- 


miration from all the 
guests as they entered 
the room. The maiden- 
hair requires but little 
care to keep it damp, and 
once established, it will 
reward with beautiful 
glistening fronds for the 
house all summer long, 
while the little kinky 
curly tops that announce 
the birth of each new 
frond will enchant more 
than anything else in the 
garden. 

Not long since | visited 
a home in the country 
where the table decora- 
tion was a simple brown 
jar with two wild roses 
and (Continued on page 232) 








PANG lurks, | 
suppose, inevery 
thought of grow- 

ing old. Still, an over- 
busy, middle-aged per- 
son is likely to cast a 
long look forward to 
the period of “Leisure, 
kind Leisure,”’ a period 
when there will always 
be time for “a book in 
a shady nook;”’ time to 
“watch, from dawn to 
gloom, the‘lake-re- 
flected sun illume the 
yellow bees in the ivy 
bloom;”’ time for all the 
things we have been 
wanting, all our lives, 
to do. 

| know a pink- 
cheeked_  white- 
haired grand- 
mother, with eyes 
as blue as her ceru- 


Grandmother in her garden. Two plum trees 
nearby drop ripe Indian-red globes at your feet 
as you sit on this bench in the fall. The vista 
down the path shows the house where the little 
granddaughter lives. 


The Grandmother’s Garden 


The Fulfilment of Many Years Longing and Planning Where 
the Grandmother and Her Friends Find Rest and Inspiration 


By LILIAN BURLEIGH MINER 





Arbor found at the end of the garden. The arbor 

is draped with wisteria and Japanese bitter- 

sweet, which has a small shiny leaf. Over Grand- 

mother’s head may be seen a bird-house among 
the vines. 


door, set in an old- 
fashioned shrubbery 
of Spirzea, barberries, 
Deutzia, and white 
fringe-tree, and then 
goes north to meet the 
driveway and the hitch- 
ing-post under the 
syringas at the back 
door. 

East of the house, 
beyond a stretch of 
smooth lawn, the grass 
is allowed to grow uncut 
down to the border of 
laurels and rhododen- 
drons under high 
spruces. In this tall 
grass shine, in early 
spring, golden daffodils, 
planted so lavishly 
by the Grand- 
mother’s hands 
that, like Words- 
worth, “Ten 
thousand saw | at 





lean larkspurs, 
who had to wait 
till her three sons 
grew up and found 
some other woman 
to darn their 
stockings before 
she could even 
think of having a 
garden. But 
when—after years 
of mothering and 
mending, years of 
hairbreadth es- 
capes and breath- 
less achievements, 
years of leave-tak- 
ing and letter- 
writing and home- 
coming—-when at 
last the big, hos- 
pitable house grew 
lonesomely, peacefully empty—then, un- 
der the evening lamp, came the consola- 
tion of planning the long-desired garden. 

A plan is the first thing needed for a 
real garden. A charming garden may 
seem to grow in a hit-or-miss fashion, to 
perfection; but that is only because Na- 
ture is carrying out a plan which some- 
where, somehow, somebody had made. 
The plan should depend upon the setting 
of the garden; that is, upon the surround- 
ing landscape, upon the house and 
grounds. 

Beautiful for situation, the four or five 
acres of the Grandmother’s estate lie 
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along the western ridge looking down on 
the village. The ample grounds admit, 
modestly, of more formality than most of 
our Riverton “yards;’ a formality in 
keeping with the square, two-and-a-half- 
story house, built in the best New England 
style of sixty years ago, and now enlarged 
by broad piazzas on the south and east. 
The house is painted a clear yellow, out- 
lined by white trimmings and softened by 
the shade of tall evergreens. 

To the central, front door leads, from an 
iron gate between clumps of low ever- 
green, a path of some eighty feet, which 
winds around the west side to the side 
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a glance.”’ Almost 
before we can miss 
the daffodils, tu- 
lips make red 
splotches in the 
grass; then poet’s 
narcissus star the 
green with white. 

The shaded 
western lawn ends 
in a stately row 
of spruce trees, 
which, with the 
row of Norway 
maples beyond, 
outline and con- 
tain the driveway. 
Along this sun- 
flecked avenue the 
butcher and baker 
boys, whistling, 
drive their teams; nursemaids and young 
mothers sing, pushing baby carriages, 
while the babies crow; and here in sum- 
mer | bring my basket to fill with fallen 
cones for my fireplace. For pine-cones 
are a charming addition to a wood fire, 
keeping their shape, and topping the 
embers with a glowing pile of red-gold 
pyramids. 

Beyond the maples lies a large lot 
which has been, at times, a field of fair, 
waving corn, but is now given over to 
grass, and furnishes first hay and then 
pasture, for the doctor-son’s horses. 
But curving lines of shrubs near the 
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entrance of the driveway glorify even 
the pasture by a succession of colors— 
yellow Forsythia, white Spirea, Jap- 
anese snowballs and red flowering dog- 
wood mingle with dwarf Siberian maples 
and wild evergreens. The lot ends to- 
ward the sunset in a fascinating level- 
topped stone wall, under gnarled apple 
trees; and toward the north in a line of 
rounded maples. 

The estate has no name, as it would 
have in England. The doctor ironically 
suggests “Calomel Hill;” for he lives 
just beyond. A path leads through the 
grassy north field, over which the tiniest 
toddler may travel safely to Grandma’s 
back door. 

The garden proper lies northwest of 
the house. It is bounded on the north 
by the grassy field, on the west by the 
pasture, on the east by a grape-trellis 
separating it from the barn wall, and on 
the south—where you enter, through a 
rose-covered arch—by the final curve of 
the driveway. It has 
an area of six hundred 
square feet, and the 
principal products (to 
complete the geography 
lesson) are baby’ s- 
breath, lady’s-delights, 
bachelor’s-buttons, and 
—a good many other 
things. It set out to 
be a formal garden, 
with cross-paths center- 
ing at asun-dial, with an 
entrance arch, a termi- 
nal arbor, a_ circular 
bench, and a bird- 
house. But a touch of 
wildness and _ neglect 
casts a gentle romance 
over the formality: 
forget-me-nots peep up 
in the path, and poppies 
appear in unexpected 
places; for the garden 
competes, for attention, 
with the grandchildren, 


The stepping-stones of this pathway were 
collected by the Grandmother from deserted 
farmhouses and tumble-down stone walls. tive. 

What a picturesque spot tt is! 
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Rose arbor at entrance to garden. 








From this arch a path runs straight ahead between two big square 


flower beds to the sun-dial, then on to the arbor at the end. 








and they always win. 
Besides, the Missionary 
Society and the D. A.R. 
and the Ladies’ Aid and 
and the Monday Club 
all picnic under the 
Grandmother’s pines, 
and these, and a hun- 
dred cther hospitali- 
ties, take her time. 

The garden is inviting 
seen through the en- 
trance arch, framed in a 
glossy-leaved memorial 
rose. From this arch a 
path runs straight 
ahead, between two big, 
square flower-beds, 
cornered with box, to 
the sun-dial, set in a 
circle of white day lilies 


Set in a circle of white day lilies, this sun- —then on, between 
dial, the only one in Riverton, is very effec- more flower-beds. to the 
How clearly the m 2 } rh: 
tive. How clearly the motto on the sundial, arbor at the end. This 

Lux Det Est Umbra,” reveals the owner. 


is the only sun-dial in 
Riverton, though our 
yards are adorned by gipsy kettles 
spilling ivy, by boats filled with nastur- 
tiums and petunias, and by tropical 
shells and great vases brought by sea- 
captains from China. 

The arbor is draped with wisteria and 
with Japanese bitter-sweet, of which the 
leaf is smaller, shinier, and more pointed 
than that of our wild bitter-sweet. On 
the western boundary line a maple is 
encircled by a green painted bench, 
where, as you sit in early fall, two plum 
trees drop ripe Indian-red globes con- 
veniently around you. Wrens, with 
musical chatter, enliven the arbor and 
the maple. They do not trust their 
household to the bird mansion perched, 
sloping-roofed and many windowed, on 
the top of a pole at the corner of the 
grape trellis. 

Most inviting (Continued on page 236) 








Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love. 
TENNYSON. 


T is significant of the times that we are 

] growing more and more interested in 

gardens—not only in the landscape plan- 

ning but in those accessories which contribute 
beauty and usefulness. 

We have passed from the amateurish 
stage of the lead nymph and the bronze dog 
to the well-designed wall-fountain, sun-dial 
and bird-bath. We have learned that there 
is more to garden furniture than the rustic 
iron seat and the wooden bench painted red. 
We have learned that, just as with the 
furnishings of the house, there are good and 
poor taste in garden fitments. 

If we have the means—and the garden— 
we may have the fine arts to embellish paths 
and plots. If we must think and work in the 
simplest terms, we may still have beautiful 
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accessories, for there are 
many designed particu- 
larly for our needs. So 
let us make our gardens 
as beautiful as we can 
with what we have at 
command—not forget- 
ting that restraint and 
reserve have their place 
outdoors quite as much 
as within the house. 


By Lillian Leek 
















Gorha 


Courtesy of 
m Galleries 


Several new features are incor- 
porated in this bird-bath which 
has been endorsed by the Audubon 
Societies. The slape is carefully 
graduated, while perches are so 
constructed that a firm hold may be 
secured by timid birds. A food or 
seed tray of excellent design may be 


added to the bath. 


Sun-dials have inspired some of 
the best modern designing, and the 
three ‘‘ garden children”’ at the left 
are no exception. Full of that charm 
which belongs to happy youth they 
uphold a dial plate whereon Old 
Time may write the hours. At their 
feet 1s a basin which may serve as a 
bird-bath or fountain pool. 
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Garden Sculpture 4y Virginia Robie 
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Wall fountain in a 
city garden. Look- 
ing through the door 
of the music room to 
the rear yard. The 
Joseph Thomas 
house in East roth 
Street, New York, 
N. Y. Frederick 
Sterner, architect. 





In the garden mural above, by the 
French painter, de Marliave, we 
find a refreshing outdoor quality 
well suited to the theme. More than 
one person has found inspiration in 
Maxfield Parrish’s formal back- 
grounds; so it may be that this 
sculptural urn, surrounded by roses, 
may offer a timely bint! 


Based on the Greek Amphora is 
this pleasing pottery which also 
recalls a Sicilian water jar. Made 
of the composition known as “Cast 
Stone,” its graceful lines will add 
much to that garden having a touch 
of the formal in its layout. From 
the same studio as the Audubon 
bath, came this accessory. 
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That vistas are as important in the 
garden as in the house has been 
recognized by the architects of the 
Bayard Thayer Estate, Lancaster, 
Massachusetts. Here the eye is led 
to a delightful grotto where vines 
and ferns and a spirited wall foun- 
tain form a terminus to a landscape 
picture. 


No American sculptor of our day 
has brought a more joyous note to 
the garden than Janet Scudder, 
whose Frog fountain is known 
to thousands. Here we have the 
Turtle fountain, on exhibition at 
the Gorham Galleries, in which are 
shown the same spirit of playfulness 
and forceful modeling. 
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Now we see the Turtle fountain 
placed in its right environment, on 
the estate of Jobn D. Rockefeller, 
Esq., Pocantico Hills. Quite alive 
is the garden god, with lifted bow, 
and quiver of arrows ready for 
garden pranks—also alive 1s the 
turtle, now fully at home in real 
water. 


Just as gardens have many moods, 
so may many moods be expressed 
in outdoor sculpture. Of more 
sertous intent, and yet full of the 
true spirit of the garden 1s this 
beautiful figure over whose draped 
head sprays of water will some time 
fall. It is indicative of our progress 
in landscape scheming when such 
work as this is produced. Courtesy 
of Gorham Galleries. 











What Is New Among Flowers? 


Nothing Adds Greater Zest to Gardening Than Making Experiments With the New Offerings 
and Novelties and Waiting for the Unknown Flower to Open Its Petals for the First Time 


T may be true, as the proverb says, that 
old friends are best, yet everyone must 
admit that the making of new friends is 

one of life’s joys. So it is with flowers. No 
one needs to sacrifice the old-fashioned kinds 
which have long been loved and cherished 
just because we find delight in newer and pos- 
sibly finer sorts. It is true that some people 
make the mistake of forever running after 
novelties to the exclusion of tested species 
and varieties, with the result that their gar- 
dens are little less than flower museums. 
There are others who look at novelties with a 
kind of impatient scorn until they have been 
grown so long that they cease to be novel- 





Silver Moon 1s probably the best known 

white climber and is a remarkable rose, 

with large glossy foliage and immense 
white blossoms. 


ties at all. There is fortunately a 
happy medium, which is the place 
where the average gardener should 
find himself. Every season a few 
new offerings should be tried out. 
Nothing adds greater zest to gar- 
den-making than experiments of this 
kind. Every true gardener knows 
the sweet impatience of waiting for 
some unknown flower to open its 
petals for the first time. True, only 
one of a hundred novelties may be 
worth-while, but when that one is 
found it brings a satisfaction worth 
all the cost. 

It is impossible, of course, to 
name all the new varieties of the 
different flowers which are offered, 
even though the list has been short- 


By E. I. FARRINGTON 








Under cultivation, Artemisia lacti- 


flora has improved to such an extent 


that it is now hailed as one of the best 
garden perennials. 


It blossoms late 
in the season. 
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The Astilbe Arendsi, imported from France, has beautiful 
pink as well as white blossoms. 


ened by the ruling of the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board at Washington, which excludes 
a great many plants which we formerly ob- 
tained from abroad. Moreover, some _ so- 
called new varieties are so similar to varieties 
already known that the difference is hardly 
worth noting. 

Probably no flower has received the atten- 
tion of more hybridizers than the rose, and of 
all the newer roses none has proved a greater 
success in the garden than Los Angeles, one 
of the few new roses to come from the Pacific 
coast. Los Angeles, or the California rose, 
has proved hardy in New England. It blooms 
freely and its peculiar flame-pink flowers are 




















Of all the newer roses none has proved 

a greater success than Los Angeles, one 

of the few roses to come from the 
Pacific Coast. 


exceedingly handsome. Another 
delightful rose which is just coming 
into general cultivation is Red Ra- 
diance. It is a fine, free-flowering 
rose, cerise-red in color, and belongs 
to the hybrid tea class, which means 
that it is in blocm most of the sum- 
mer. Ophelia is a rose which has 
proved exceedingly popular for forc- 
ing, and is widely grown by green- 
house men in winter. It is, how- 
ever, a splendid garden rose, sal- 
mon-pink in color, and carried on 
long stems, making it excellent for 
cutting. 

Still newer is T. F. Crozier, an- 
other hybrid tea and one which was 
originated by Hugh Dickson, of 
Belfast, Ireland. Good yellow roses 
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are few, and when T. F. Crozier first 
opens, its color is a clear canary-yel- 
low, making it a rose to be prized. 
Not quite so new, and yet a recent 
introduction is Hoosier Beauty, re- 
markable for its fragrance and having 
petals the rich crimson of which is 
emphasized by frequent deeper shad- 
ings. The glowing color, sweet odor 
and long-keeping qualities have al- 
ready given Hoosier Beauty a promi- 
nent place among garden roses. 
Curiously enough, however, the 
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as they did in their native land. 


rose which has aroused more interest 
perhaps than any of the hybrids is a 
wild rose from China. It is called 
Rosa Hugonis, after Father Hugo, an 
English missionary who found it in his 
travels through the wild country. Its 
history is interesting. He sent some 
of the dried branches to England. 
Eventually they reached Kew 
Gardens, where some ripe seeds 
found upon them were planted, 
producing in due time a rose 


Thanks to Ernest H. Wilson, Regal lilies are 
now growing as freely in American nurseries 


Red Radiance is a free-flowering 
rose belongingtothe hybrid teaclass. 
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Burpee’s American Beauty Aster. 








which excited the amazed ad- 
miration of all who saw it. It 
is a very early rose and blos- 
soms only once in a season, but 
when at the height of its bloom, 
makes a showing hardly to be 
equaled, the single flowers be- 
ing massed so closely upon the 
long arching branches that the 
petals touch. Let it be said, 
however, that this is not a rose 
for the rose garcen proper, but 
should be given a place by itself 
or else planted in the hardy bor- 
der, for it is a strong growing 
shrub, with habits much like 
those of Rosa Rugosa. 

Of late years plant breeders 
have been giving much atten- 
tion to the climbing roses, with 








The Chinese wool-flower does not 
look unlike a drum-major’s plume. 
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the result that the latter have been 
wonderfully improved. No intelli- 
gent garden-maker any longer thinks 
of planting the Crimson Rambler, 
which, while making a fine show for a 
short time, has many faults, and is 
always a dirty plant late in the season. 
Excelsa, while not a true substitute, 
not being quite so red, is greatly to be 
preferred. It keeps its foliage late, is 
almost mildew proof, and is one of 
the best roses for growing on a post 
or pillar that has yet been found. 








The red sunflower is as dainty a bloom as a 
sunflower can be, with rather delicate tints and 


well adapted to any garden. 


There is some rivalry as to the best 
white climber. Silver Moon is prob- 
ably the best known, and is a remark- 
able rose, with large glossy foliage and 
immense white blossoms, with stamens 
that shine like burnished gold. Unfor- 
tunately Silver Moon is not absolutely 
hardy in the north, as it contains a 
little Cherokee blood. Still, it 
is reasonably safe to plant if 
the exposure is not too great. 
For a real, iron-clad white 
climber, though, the newer Pur- 
ity is to be preferred. With its 
ivory-white petals four inches 
across and its fine golden cen- 
tres it is a most delightful gar- 
den resident. It makes a 
strong growth and is a good 
rose to plant with pink or white 
varieties. 

Another novelty is Wich- 
moss, an interesting hybrid be- 
tween Wichuriana and the moss 
rose. While not pretentious in 
any way, it is a charming little 
rose and the first truly mossed 
climbing rose yet given to the 
public. 

Many of the best plants for 
American gardens have come 
from the Far East. Among 
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those of recent intro- 
duction which have al- 
ready gained fame, 
none is finer than the 
Regal lilies which Er- 
nest H. Wilson, the 
plant-hunter of the Ar- 
nold Arboretum, found 
on the borderland of 
Thibet. Mr. Wilson 
happened to reach that 
far-off land at just the 
right moment to see 
these lilies in bloom, 
hundreds of thousands 
of them, covering many 
acres. Before he suc- 


Among the dahlias there are no 
better kinds than those belonging 
to the new peony-flowered class. 


ceeded in getting a stock of 
the bulbs he was overtaken by 
a landslide which broke one 
of his legs, and for weeks he 
lay in a native hut. Eventu- 
ally, though, he went back 
and got the bulbs, which are 
now growing just as freely in 
American nurseries as they 
did in their native land. It 
is a perfectly hardy flower, 
multiplies readily and can be 
grown by anyone who will 
not bestow upon it too much 
mistaken kindness. This, 
like most lilies, is impatient 
of fertilizers. As Mr. Wilson 
himself said, you should no 
more feed it with manure 
than you would give a baby 
in arms beefsteak. Mulch 
the lilies with leaves in the 
fall and let the leaves decay. 
They will need no other fer- 
tilizer. 

What has come to be a 
weed in one country may be 
welcomed as a choice garden 
subject in another. In China 
Artemisia lactiflora is held fin 
the same lack of esteem by 
the farmers as is the daisy by 
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A Campanula (upper left) which sprang 
into existence spontaneously, being ap- 
parently a chance cross between the com- 
mon Canterbury Bell and another 
member of the family. 


Branches of Rosa Hugonis (upper right.) 
This is a very early rose and blossoms 
only once in a season. When at the 
height of its bloom, however, it makes a 
showing hardly to be equaled. 
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The cosmos appears in curious new forms, the blossoms being doubled or 
crested, and they will make a decided contrast to the single cosmos with which 
everybody is familiar. 
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the agriculturists of 
this country. Some 
years ago, however, 
Mr. Wilson sent home 
a few plants. Under 
cultivation this Arte- 
misia has improved to 
such an extent that it 
is now hailed as one of 
the best garden peren- 
nials. It has creamy 
white blossoms, rather 
late in the season, and 
leaves which give off a 
pleasant perfume. It 
is not absolutely hardy 
in the more northern 





Duchess of Brunswick, a new pe- 
ony-flowered dahlia from Holland. 
Red centre, apricot outer petals. 


sections of the country, but 
will go through most winters. 
with a little protection. 

Another new garden sub- 
ject is a foreigner which 
goes under the name of As- 
tilbe Arendsi—Astilbe being 
the proper name for the per- 
ennial plant which gardeners 
commonly call a Spirzea. This 
handsome new race has beau- 
tiful blossoms in pink as well 
as white, and is readily estab- 
lished either by division of 
the roots or from seeds. It 
is a fine plant for any garden 
border. 

Then there is a new Monks- 
hood called Aconitum Wil- 
sonii, named after the plant- 
hunter already spoken of, as 
he found it growing wild in 
China. As blue flowers late 
in the season are not common, 
this tall growing perennial, 
often reaching the height of 
an average man, is particu- 
larly to be prized. The flow- 
ers come in September and 
are a fine deep blue. 

For years the old-fashioned 
Lychnis (Continued on page 244) 




















Baby —The Children’s Tame Humming-Bird 


HERE Baby came 
from no one knew, 
nor could anyone find 
out by searching high and iow 
for a nest in the near-about 
vines, shrubs and trees, or 


The Bird Has Come Back to Visit 
His Friends Two Succeeding Seasons 


By CORDELIA J. STANWOOD 





through the making of endless 
inquiries. The man, while 
mowing the garden, found him 
and his twin. It was just as if 
the two helpless atoms had 
fallen with the dew into that 
garden during the previous 
night. 

The mower presented Baby 
to my friend, a lady that the 
birds love, for her two little 
girls to care for until he should 
be able to fly. The other in- 
fant died. 

The children were very 
happy to have the charge of 
the beautiful, fragile creature. 
He was placed in a bird cage, 
and given fresh blooms that 
contained nectar to probe, and 
a dew-drop in a wild rose petal 
occasionally to drink. The bars 
on the cage were so far apart 
that he could easily have es- 
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After we had posed him for the 
last time, we sat on the piazza 
and admired the frail, beautiful 
creature for a few moments— 
the soft green back, and the 
downy, whitish underparts. 
The tiny fuscous wings whirred 
and rested; whirred and rested 
again; then they whirred faster 
and faster, and once more 
Baby sailed out, now to an 
apple tree not very far distant. 
This was July the thirtieth, 
nineteen hundred and seven- 
teen. 

Soon the children tied a 
small cup of sugar and water in 
an apple-tree that Baby fre- 
quented, and for days the 
young humming-bird fed at 
the cup or visited the flowers of 
the neighborhood. Incident- 
ally, many persons called to 
see the tame humming-bird. 

After a time the children 
ceased to feed their beautiful 
pet, as they feared it might 
keep him from migrating at 
the proper season if he were 
to any extent dependent upon 
them for food. By the last of 








caped from the cage, but he was 
not ready to fly as yet. 
If he appeared restless 
a fragment of muslin 
was thrown over the 
cage for the time. 
The children soon 
found if they wet a 
finger in sugar and 
water and held it 
toward Baby, that the 
little forked tongue was 
thrust out and run over 
the sticky finger. In 
this way Baby took much of his nourish- 
ment. 

Then Baby began to try his wings. He 
would flutter them time after time until 
they moved so swiftly they were almost 
invisible. The whole family knew—the 
little girls, mother and father—it would be 
unwise to keep Baby a captive longer than 
it was necessary. If he became so tame 
that he lost his instinct to migrate, what 
would become of him when the flowers, 
and the insects were no more? There- 
fore, although the tiny fellow was the 
idol of the family and the neighborhood, 
he was carried to the garden when the 
little wings became very restless one day, 
and placed on a honeysuckle vine. The 
wings began to whir, Baby arose into 
the air, and disappeared over the apple 
orchard. The family and the neighbors 
felt sure that Baby had gone for all time, 
and in spite of the fact that the departure 
of the baby humming-bird, which they 
had learned to love, though his stay 







Baby posed for us 

on the child’s fin- 

ger or a spray of 

wild rose as many 

times as we cared 
to snap him. 


among them had been so brief, left a little 
aching spot in the heart of everyone, they 
thought it was best for the young bird. 

Not more than two hours, however, had 
passed before Baby, attracted by the 
voices of the family, alighted on the 
piazza roof. One of the children put her 
hand out of the window to see if the 
humming-bird recognized her, and Baby 
ran his forked tongue all over her finger, 
begging for sugar and water. There 
could be no doubt but that the pet bird 
had returned. She took Baby in and fed 
him, and my friend happening upon me, 
invited me to call on Baby. We thought 
it would be delightful if we could obtain 
a photograph of the wonderful visitor. 

I was so afraid he would fly before we 
made an exposure that | was not quite 
careful enough about the details of back- 
ground and lighting, but we need not have 
hurried, for Baby posed for us on the 
child’s finger or a spray of wild rose as 
many times as we cared to snap him. 
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August, Baby had dis- 
appeared. The little 
girls had a photograph 
of him framed for their 
room, and several of 
the neighbors, likewise, 
had a likeness of their 
dear friend hung on 
their walls. 

During the winter 
it was customary 
to speak of Baby 
frequently, to wonder 
where he was, and question his return. 

When spring came and it was time for 
the advent of the humming-birds, one 
day one of the children was in the gar- 
den, and a rare little humming-bird came, 
flew all around her, and squeaked, and 
squeaked, and squeaked. The whole fam- 
ily saw him, and they said, “Baby has 
come back!”’ He visited the neighbors, 
and greeted them as he had the season 
before, and they said, “Baby has come 
back!”’ Baby fluttered about among 
the flowers all summer. 

The third season, the spring of 19109, 
again one of the children was in the gar- 
den, and again a little humming-bird 
came and talked to her. As _ before, 
the whole family and the neighbors felt 
sure that Baby was with them once 
more, and they said unanimously, “ Baby 
has come back!” The beautiful presence 
cast a spell over the hillside, and made 
all the friends of Baby rarely happy. 
He had not forgotten them. 
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On Garden 


ARDEN - stairways 
are generally re- 
stricted, of course, 

to grounds of considerable 
extent and of suitably ir- 
regular topography. When 
at all invited or permitted, 
however, they always con- 
stitute particularly delight- 
ful garden features. They, 


This garden stairway is of 
an especially artistic char- 
acter. Having a somewhat 
aged appearance, it might 
easily be imagined as be- 
longing to some old romance- 
laden garden of Italy, yet it 
is located in California. 
The long flight of cement 
steps, in fact, though com- 
paratively new, seems to 
have been foot-worn and 
weathered through ages. The 
stairway is divided, near the 
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Stairways 


indeed, lend to home set- 
tings a charm, an individ- 
uality of character and a 
suggestion of romance, that 
make them especially to 
be desired. Moreover, they 
offer exceptionally inter- 
esting possibilities, as 
shown here, in the way of 
border planting schemes. 


foot, into two branches, be- 
tween which is placed an 
ancient-looking, vine-draped 
concrete wall, which forms a 
cascade fountain, with a 
small garden pool before 
it. The step-like coped wall 
that borders the inner edge of 
the forking stairs is hollowed 
at the top and contains living 
vines that fall in artistic 
draperies. Stepping-stones 
branch over the green sward 
from the base of the stairways. 
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Hereis 
showna 
somewhat 
formal gar- 
den stair- 
way, built 
entirely of 
dark red 
| brick. The 
i flight of 
steps de- 
scends from 
a wall 
fountain, 
topped with 
an artifi 
ctal-stone 
railing. 
The stair- 
way traver- 
ses a pro- 
fusion o. 
garden 
planting. 
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The garden stairway shown here is also of the formal kind. En- This garden stairway, descending in a series of short flights, 
closed by low, stepped concrete walls of pure white, the steps are of — through a terraced lawn, is covered by a most charming pergola. 
red cement, broken at intervals by short, brick-paved landings. At The steps are of red brick, which have become partially and at- 
the top of the flight is a concrete and tile fountain, and awell-trimmed _ tractively carpeted with ficus ripen, and are bordered with potted 
privet hedge leads to right and left at the base. Italian cypresses, bay trees and cobblestones. The pergola is covered with a profuse 


cocoanut palms and a profusion of other foliage constitute the setting. growth of climbing roses. The stairway descends to garden walks. 
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How much more in- 

timate and friendly 

it is to be able to call 

the tulips by name 

as you move in and 

out among the gar- 
den paths. 


The Colorful Tulip 








The Garden Views Were Taken in Mrs. J. Otis Wardwell’s Garden in Haverhill, 
Massachusetts; the Other Photographs Were Loaned by R. & J. Farquhar 8 Company 


HAT a joy it is to turn once more 

with a clear conscience to beauty 

in the garden—to what I enjoy 
calling garden-making—gardens to live in. 
Undoubtedly there will be hundreds who, 
having started with the war gardens, and 
having thus obtained a taste of the joys of 
gardening, will be seeking new delights in 
garden lore, and will find they must save 
a little plot for beauty and rest and the 
flowers. 

The first blossoms to greet us in the 
spring are the bulbs, and it is with eager 
anticipation and thrills that the gardener 
watches the green and red noses poke 
through the ground. All the spring-time 
bulbs must be part of one’s garden family, 
but it is of the 


By MARY L. CLARKE 


should have the benefit of these lovely 
combinations of color. 

Rising through a charming border of 
snowy arabis, in groups, are salmon-pink 
hyacinths, Orangeboven, and primrose- 
yellow, Primrose Perfection; clumps of 
creamy-white Narcissus Leedsi, Maggie 
May; and the early tulip, Duke of Albany, 
a lovely pink variety; and back of all, the 
tall pink Darwin tulip, Massachusetts. 

In the perennial border is a grouping of 
tulips playing the scale of yellows, with an 
accent now and then of a contrasting 
tone. Stretching up from  gray-green 
spikes of iris is a May-flowering tulip, 
Flava, a delicious creamy yellow; Ingles- 
combe Yellow, a glossy canary-yellow; 
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of tulips for 
which the writer 
makes a_ special 


appeal. As you 
move in and out 
among the gar- 


den paths it is so 
much more in- 
timate and 
friendly to be 
able to call these 
lovely blossoms 
by name. 

Such a perfect 
and harmonious 
color scheme in 
tulips and spring 
bulbs has been 
achieved ina 
Massachusetts 
garden, and one 
from which | 
derived so much 
help, that others 
who are now 
planning gardens 
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In the corner of the walk a vista of soft yellow and deep blue purples broken by pale pink and lavenders 


call forth exclamations of joy. 
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and pretty Miss Willmott, a soft primrose 
shade. Nearby in groups of five each are 
Darwin tulips, Mauve Clair, lilac; Valen- 
tin, heliotrope, and ten early tulips, 
Leopold II, creamy yellow, with a band of 
orange; Golden Queen, a lovely golden 
yellow, giving a strong accent; and 
Paragon Guldebloem, a dainty white 
tulip, striped creamy yellow, repeating the 
tone of the major note of that border. 
Then appears a perfectly beautiful clump 
of the double early white tulip, Schoon- 
oord, standing out from them all, like great 
white peonies—a peaceful note of white. 
Rising from among phlox, still working 
up the scale of yellow, in groups of ten, 
are May-flowering tulips, Vitellina, soft 
primrose chan- 
ging to creamy 
white; Gesnev- 
iana Lutea Pal- 
lida, a_ graceful 
flower of pale 
sulphur-yellow; 
Miss Willmott, 
already referred 
to; Moonlight, 
with its beauti- 
ful oval cup of 
soft yellow; 
lustrous Avis 
Kennicott, a 
strong rich yel- 
low, with black 
base and anthers, 
and Solferina, a 
creamy yellow. 
Thus a back- 
ground of shim- 
mering yellow is 
built up for some 
of the more sub- 
dued colors of 
four centre tri- 
angular beds 
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Nearby these yellow tulips ee ae “ pink. Tocomplete this group- 
is a clump of Doris, a rosy = ing of unusual beauty, a double 
lilac; Fairy Queen, lilac, edged tulip, Bleu Celeste, a soft vio- 
amber-yellow, and in front, let-purple, contributes a rich 
subtle and elusive in 
coloring, a wonderful clump 
of that exquisite tulip John 
Ruskin, rose and soft yel- 
low. Nestling near this love- 
ly grouping are cool notes 
of single early white tulips; 
Franz Hals, a beautiful creamy 
white; the clearer white tulip, 


its Sie bit of color. Not far away is 


another shimmering group of 
yellow May-flowering tulips: 
Flava, Retroflexa Superba, 
lovely light yellow; Elegans 
lutea maxima, a soft primrose; 
another clump of Bleu Ce- 
leste, and Breeder tulip, 
Bacchus, a dark violet-blue; 
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Princess Helen; the strong yellow of 
Golden Lion, and a tulip of rare beauty, 
Jaune Aplati, soft yellow flushed pale rose. 
Here and there, lending an appealing note, 
are the sweet, old-fashioned Narcissus 
Poeticus. 

On one side of the steps of a terrace are 
grouped blue hyacinth, Perle Brillante, Nar- 
cissus Leedsi, Duchess of Westminster, and 
po Ag Princess Elizabeth is the 

‘ bd centre of attraction in this 


lutea maxima, a border in front of the 


symphony of 


§ terrace, while across the 
\ path La Reve shines forth in 














these last two exquisite with the pale 
yellows. 

In a pale-pink bed, near one corner, is a 
planting of hyacinths in pale colors: La 
Grandesse, white; Schotel, soft light blue, 
and General DeWet, pale pink; while 
nearby is a dainty and appealing group 
of early tulips: Cullinan, creamy white 
and pale rose; and Primrose Queen, pale 
yellow, repeating 
the background. 
her magnificence. In another cor- 

ner is creamy- 








pastel coloring. 
On the other side, 
areDarwin tulips: 
lavender, deep 
pink and purple; 
Mellicette, a soft 
lavender; Faust, 
a rich dark pur- 
ple, standing by 
deep pink Prin- 
cess Elizabeth; 
and silvery lilac 
Breeder tulip, 
Salomon. In 
front are clumps 
of Narcissus Barri 
Conspicuus, a soft 
yellow witha 
short cup, 
edged orange- 
scarlet, and 
Queen Wilhel- 
mina hyacinth, 











yellow hyacinth, 
Yellow Hammer, 
and double early 
tulip, Golden 
King, a soft can- 
ary-yellow. 
Giving additional 
beauty to these 
spring-time 
blossoms, Wil- 
liam Goldring, a 
white-trumpet 
swan’s-neck daf- 
fodil, has lin- 
gered. 

In this same 
bed, rising near 
the peonies, is a 
desirable and re- 
freshing early tu- 
lip, Queen of the 
Netherlands, 
soft pale rose, 
flushed white, 








which is deep 
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Through the shadowed pergola drifts of forget-me- 
nots with pale pink and white tulips rising through 
them tumble out at one’s feet. 


with Darwin tulip, Margaret, in groups of ten. 
Nearby, another group of ten Darwin tulips 
gives an accenting note in Carl Becker, 

a soft rose, flushed salmon. Massa- 
chusetts, of still another shade of 

pink, while in a third corner is an ex- 
quisite clump of Yolande, soft rose, 

with yellow base, and L’Ingenue, a 
creamy-white Darwin, with a band of old 
rose through the centre of the petals. A 
little farther to the front is Clara Butt, 
salmon pink, and early pink tulip, Van Goo- 
yen, charming and inexpensive. 

There is a bed of bronze and purple, re- 
strained colors, of great depth of tone, catch- 
ing a glint of sunshine here and there from 
theearly tulips. It is a bed of rich, but sub- 
dued coloring, and one will wander back 
to it again and again, unwilling to cast a 
final glance. 

Near the foliage of peonies, in groups of 
rich dignity, rises Breeder tulip, 
Goldfinch, a golden brown, with a 
dull-lilac flush, and Jaune D’Oeuf, 
a rich, lively yellow, with broad 
stripe of lilac, inside a golden 
bronze. Here at their feet, are 
spikes of pale primrose hyacinth, 
Primrose Perfection, and that charm- 
ing early tulip, L’Unique, creamy 
white, striped yellow. In close prox- 
imity, another exquisite group claims 
attention, of early tulip Jaune Ap- 
lati, a flower of sulphur-yellow, 
flushed pale rose, and her twin in 
color, double tulip, Safrano; very 
lovely pale-blue hyacinth, Electra, 
and white hyacinth, L’Innocence. 
Back of this group a rich, dark note is 
added in Breeder tulips, Chester J. 
Hunt, a reddish violet, Louis XIV, a 
dark purple-flushed bronze, with a 
broad margin of golden brown; and 
Turenne, a purplish brown with a 
margin of amber-yellow, choice and 
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lovely. These rich, dark, glowing. 
hues, sparkling like goblets of wine, 
are made more beautiful by way of 
contrast in three clumps of single 
early tulips, Goldfinch, a clear chrome- 
yellow which retains its clear color 
as long as the bloom remains. 

In the same bed, another rich, 
warm group of Breeders is Plutar- 
chus, bronze overlaid with dull lilac; 
Apricot, like its name, and beautiful; 
Chestnut, a tulip of great distinction. 

In a group by themselves is a 
combination of great beauty; Breeder 
tulip, Prince Albert, light brown with 
a purple flush, with Golden Bronze, a 
light brownish-yellow, flushed helio- 
trope. Next these are groups of the 
lustrous tulips, Velvet King, a dark, 
glossy purple-maroon; Godet Parfait, 
a dark plum-purple, and Louis XIV, 
a magnificent tulip, already referred 
to. Near the border, the yellow 
tones of background are repeated in 
early tulip, Golden Queen, and Narcissi, Bee- 
thoven, Blackwell and Conspicuus, planted 
in clumps of five. 

This completes a combination of Breeder 
tulips of refined elegance. It is warm, rich 
and glowing as some rare jewel. 

In a bed of deep pinks, Cottage Tulip, 
La Reve, holds the eye. This is a beautiful 
tulip, of old tapestry rose, with a touch of 
yellow at the base. Near it are planted early 
tulips, White Hawk, Flamingo, a deep pink; 
Franz Hals, a creamy white; and hyacinths, 
Lady Derby, a clear rose-pink, and Perle 
Brillante, introducing a lovely touch of blue. 
As if to introduce the lavender bed next it, is 
a group of Darwin tulips; Euterpe, a silvery 
mauve-lilac, contrasted by Jubilee, a bright 
blue-purple; Princess Elizabeth, strong in its 
pink tones; and Mellicette, of soft lavender, 
in contrast with Zulu, a rich velvety purple- 
black. White Swan, one of the early white 
tulips, is cool and (Continued on page 226) 
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Here among the foxgloves nod tall, lovely Darwins 
in lavender tones. 
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Notes from a Garden Book—Work for March 


By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


These notes are the result of many years of careful gardening by Mrs. Eaton in Concord, Mass., and observations made 
of the successes and failures, the probable causes for both and the conclusions drawn. They can be cut out from month 
to month and used as a basis for your gardening. Observations should of course be recorded when they differ with 
these notes, for there is necessarily a difference in the time of planting, etc., in the different sections of the country. 





A List oF DesIRABLE SEEDS FOR A MEDIUM-SIZED FAMILY GARDEN 


Vegetable Seeds 


Radish. Scarlet globe. 

Lettuce. Black-seeded tennis ball. Cos (summer lettuce). Crisp-as- 
Ice (only variety heading in hot weather). One paper of each; 
plant in succession—one-third of a paper each time. 

Carrots. French Forcing for early planting. Danvers half long for 
later on. One-half ounce of each. This quantity enough for two 
gardens. Try team work with a neighbor. Plant each two or 
three times. 

Beets. Crosbie’s Egyptian. ‘“Early’’ and ‘“‘Midsummer.” One-half 
ounce of each if you like beets; plant each twice at least. 

Swiss Chard. New Zealand Spinach. One package of each will be 
enough for two gardens. 

Tomatoes. [Earliana and Stone. No better varieties than these old 
favorities. Yellow Plum, if you like them for salad. Ponderosa, 
if you like to raise a few giants. One paper of each will supply 


seedlings for three families. Two plants of Yellow Plum enough. 
Save your own seeds in future. 
Peas. Considerable choice here. Telephone are fine for late peas if 


you can get telephone posts for supports! Very stalwart, tall 
brush will do! Nott’s Excelsior, Gradus, fine early peas; McLean’s 
Advancer, a fine dwarf. American Wonder and McLean’s Little 
Gem are splendid if you do not want the trouble of bushing at all; 
both wrinkled, very prolific and delicious. One pint, at least, of 
each; make two or three plantings. 

Peppers. Chinese Giant (Sweet); Chili (for pickles). One package 
enough for two gardens. 

Parsley, triple curled. One package enough for two gardens. 

Onions. Sets for early planting, one quart. Yellow Globe Danvers for 
seed, one paper. Transplant the “thinnings” in rows. 

Salsify and Parsnips, Egg Plant (Black Beauty). One package each. 

Endive for winter salad use (Farquhar’s Winter Beauty). One package. 

Summer Squash (Giant Summer Crookneck). Half a package. 

Cucumbers (Farquhar’s Perfection). Half a package. 

Squashes and Melons, if space allows. Half a package. 

Cabbage (Improved American Savoy-curly) early; Jersey Wakefield, 


Cauiiflower (Earliest Dwarf Erfurt). Half a package. One package 
enough for two families. 

Celery, if space allows. Paris Golden self-blanching (early); Boston 
market (late). One paper. 

Brussels Sprouts. Farquhar’s Matchless. One paper. 

Corn. Plant only the yellow varieties, emphatically. Golden Bantam, 
Golden Nugget, Golden Dawn. (Other varieties of this very 
popular strain are constantly being developed). One quart makes 
several plantings; three rows of good length in each. 

String Beans. Bountiful, Plentiful, or Giant Stringless (green); Golden 
Wax (yellow). A few Kentucky Wonders, if you can get tall poles. 
One pint makes four plantings of one good row each. 

Horticultural Beans. One pint; two plantings. 

Sieva Beans. Burpee’s bush. One pint. Two plantings, one broad- 
cast row of good length in each. Do not plant beans too near to- 
gether, but rather sparsely. 


Flower Seeds 


Nasturtiums. The running ones give the best flowers. 

Verbenas, Poppies and Sweet Peas, if you have room. 

Mourning Bride, Salpiglossis, Double Annual Larkspur (one of the very 
best. Very free bloomer, enchanting colors, lasting until hard 
frosts). 

Zinnias. 

German Asters. (Be sure to include the single ones). 

Marigolds (African and French). 

Cosmos. (Get the mammoth summer variety). 

Pansies and Violas, Calendula (very valuable as blooming long after 
hard frosts). 

Margaret Carnations (enchanting). 

Petunias (get the new royal dark purple). 

Schezanthus and Ageratum, if you have plenty of room. 

Mignonette, surely, if your soil suits it—mine does not. 

Sweet Alyssum for borders. 

Morning Glory and Annual Cobea scandens for annual vines to glorify 
your breakfast piazza, to fill in old corners or to cover unsightly 





Danish Ball-Head (winter). Half a package. 


objects, or to give shade while the perennial vines are getting started. 








O more delay in regard to garden 
work! All of our spare time is 
mortgaged from this time on if 

we want, as everyone does, to have our 
garden a success. Let us then resolve 
to keep ahead of the game. Do things 
ahead of time instead of always being a 
little behind. This is, of course, most of 
all applicable to getting an early start, 
which ensures a long season, and conse- 
quently more crops, thus making the 
garden much more profitable. The next 
greatest benefit is keeping ahead of the 
weeds. Six times as much ground may 
be “cultivated’”’—that absolute essential 
—when the weeds are minus or very 
small, as when they have developed into 
sturdy little plants, hard to dislodge, and 
requiring to be raked up after hoeing. 
The cultivation may be best accomplished 
by the rake with great ease and rapidity, 
it being only fun to produce with so little 
expenditure of time and strength a 
smooth, clean, rich expanse of soil be- 
tween neat rows of little or, later, big 
seedlings and maturing vegetables. As 
initial resolves, therefore, let us start 


everything in due season, and keep the 
garden well cultivated, mellow, soft and 
clean. This frequent cultivation has, 
as its first and most important result, 
the effect of making the garden largely in- 
dependent of the accident of a rainy or 
dry season. 

Purchase now all the seeds you will 
need, unless already on hand; sometimes 
it is hard to find just what you want, 
later on. 

Get the cold frames ready, unless fixed 
in the fall. In any case, loosen up the 
earth in them and rake it. If starting 
the preparation of the earth from the 
beginning, take out a foot of soil, put in a 
good layer of manure, then new earth, 
topping with well-rotted earth from the 
bottom of the compost heap if you have 
one (you should have); rake and re-rake 
until the surface is fine and soft and mel- 
low. Cover with sash and let “heat up” 
for two or three days, covering with a 
mat over the glass at night. 

If you have not a cold frame, why not 
start at least one? It is surprising how 
many seedlings may be raised under one 
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sash. Enough tomatoes, all varieties of 
the cabbage family, including Chinese 
cabbage, lettuce, zinnias, marigolds (Afri- 
can and French) and various other flower 
and vegetable seeds to supply three fam- 
ilies, were raised under our three sashes: 
last year. 

If you have room in the frames start 
radish and lettuce at once and let them 
mature for use, without transplanting, as 
early crops. You can surely spare room 
for a couple of rows of radishes. Do not 
forget to cover the glass with mats—old 
carpet is good—at night for some time. 
Shift the sash a little during the middle of 
the hot days which sometimes come in 
March. 

Fix shallow boxes of prepared, sifted 
and baked earth—as many as you have 
room for—and plant the tomatoes, parsley 
and two or three varieties of slow-growing 
flower seeds. Cover boxes with window 
glass, set in a warm place; it is surprising 
how soon the tomato seeds will germinate; 
we have had them up in four days. Do 
not be discouraged if you do not see the 
parsley for some time. (Continued on page 250) 








Plenty of vegetables and plenty of flowers make this in- 
A rose bed three feet 
wide 1s laid out in front of the vegetable garden. 


tensive garden a worth-while one. 
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Along the side fences our ramblers, pink, white and red, 
form a curtain of bright bloom and mingle their blossoms 
with the blue larkspur and purple lupine. 


A Backyard Garden in Somerville, Mass. 


Good Soil, Much Hard Work, But Most of All a Real Love 


for Gardening Were Responsible for This Spot of Beauty 


UR garden in Somerville, 
Mass., has attracted 
much favorable com- 

ment because of its careful 
planning to make the most of 
the limited space. This gar- 
den is located in the Spring 
Hill district, a locality quite 
thickly built up, and where the 
house-lots vary but slightly 
from the uniform space of five 
or six thousand feet. 

When this property passed 
into the hands of the present 
owners, the place had been un- 
tenanted for over a year. The 
house stood desolate, windows 
and blinds broken, shingles 
falling, paint worn and bat- 
tered. But it was the land— 
the vision of the garden that 
might be—that held and at- 
tracted, and that finally sold 
this place to the people who 
had been looking for an apart- 
ment. It was just a little un- 
pretentious house, of no partic- 
ular period, and of no partic- 
ular grace of line or feature. 
Six rooms and bath, with un- 
finished attics, was room 
enough for the family of three. 
Paint, varnish and carpenter 
work soon put the house in 
condition where it might face 





By NELLA WHARFF 





This bird-bath is as popular with the little feathered fellows as the bath- 
ing resort 1s with the humans. Dozens of them take advantage of it every day. 
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the neighbors without blushing 
for its poverty. 

And then came Spring, and 
the joy of planning the garden 
—that garden which was to 
mean so much to folks who 
had never been able to own an 
inch of land before, and hardly 
to grow even a_ geranium. 
But, alas, there really was no 
garden there to speak of. A 
vegetable patch had once been 
planted, but wild parsnips 
interspersed with weeds marked 
the spot. Tin cans, witch- 
grass, ashes, debris of all kinds 
covered most of the yard. 
The old lady who had built 
the house had evidently been 
the recipient of bulbs and 
roots, and had run out and 
tucked them into the ground 
in any spot most convenient, 
so that in the erstwhile vege- 
table patch grew a fairly size- 
able bed of lilies of the valley. 
Near the back stoop was a 
tangle of rose bushes, most of 
them of no worth at all. 
In other detached spots were 
daffodils, spiderwort, syringa, 
ali helter-skelter. 

But you cannot discourage a 
real garden-lover—one_ with 
visions of velvety lawn, beds of 
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nasturtiums, and 
—wonderful to 
contemplate— 
roses. And these 
people knew how 
to work—they 
were New Eng- 
landers, from 
Maine. So bar- 
rel after barrel of 
rubbish went out, 
and load after load 
of loam came in— 
for grading. 
Night after night 
the spade and rol- 
ler were pushed 
and persuaded, 
and at last the 
land was ready for 
planning and 
planting. 

Of course, there 
must be a vege- 
table garden. The 
back of the lot was 
best for that, be- 
ginning just back 
of the clothes posts 
ten feet from the 
back fence. In 
front of the vege- 
table garden, a 
rose bed was laid 














The arbor is gay with ramblers and makes a pleasant seat to spend an hour. Night after night 
was spent in the work, but more nights are spent in enjoying it. 
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rear. It means a 
lot of work on 
hands and knees, 
too, to clip around 
the edges of the 
walk and the 
flower beds. But 
no devotee at his 
shrine ever gave 
greater devotion 
than does this 
owner to his bit of 
green earth. 

In the centre of 
the lawn at the 
back was placed a 
bird-bath, sur- 
rounded by peo- 
nies and hydran- 
geas. This bird- 
bath is a joy, for 
the Lady of the 
Roses can sit on 
her back porch 
and watch t,he 
winged ones come 
and go. It is a 
miniature beach, 
and the birds be- 
have very much 
like folks. Some 
take the water 
timidly, fearing 
the first chill; oth- 





ers come winging 





out, about three 








their way directly 





feet wide, stretch- 
ing between a For- 
sythia bush at one 
end, and a syringa 
bush at the other. 
This rose bed was, 
in a way, to miti- 
gate the utili- 
tarian appearance 
of the vegetable 
garden, for in 
those days there 
were no war gar- 
dens, and the 
naked appearance 


bean poles was 
not considered 
any addition to the beauty of the garden that was to be. 

Into the rose garden went the one good Jack rose of the original 
tangle. And then from department stores and from rose- 
growers all the old favorites were added. It was necessary to 
learn from catalogues—and experience, certainly—and from 
flower shows, the desirable varieties for the climate and loca- 
tion. This rose bed happened to be in an ideal location, and the 
bushes thrived wonderfully well. The soil was good, there was 
plenty of sun, and good drainage. A cement walk and a lot of 
lattice work was put in by the owner himself, which adds greatly 
to the attractiveness of this little backyard. 

Now, one may have a garden, and yet not have a beauty spot. 
There must be enough lawn, enough soft green turf, to set off 
your garden beauties. So in this small space there is a lawn. 

They say in England that it takes five generations to grow a 
lawn, but it can be done in a fairly satisfactory way in less time 
than that. Anyway, this lawn is beautiful, not a weed, not a 
bare place, not a stone the size of a pea, but close soft, fine green 
grass, sloping gradually up from the street to the gardens in the 





Many colored roses, larkspurs and other old-fashioned favorites make this backyard garden a riot of 
of corn stalks and color. One would not expect such a splendid garden in the close quarters of a city only three miles 


from Boston. 


into the water with 
a joyous “plop” 
to splash until 
their feathers 
are dripping wet, 
to fly away for a 
few minutes, and 
to come backagain 
for another dip. 
One day Mr. 
Squirrel refreshed 
himself witha 
long, cool drink. 

Over the rose 
arbor grow sturdy 
Crimson Ram- 
blers, a flaming 
glory in early July. Along the side fences other ramblers, 
pink, white and red, form a curtain of bright bloom, and mingle 
their blossoms with the blue larkspur and the purple lupine. 
And during those rare June days you will find hundreds of roses, 
crimson Jacks, big white Frau Karl Druschkis, wonderful shell 
pinks, deep sunset shades, the teas, the perpetuals, the briar 
roses and the Rugosas in the hedge, and at the back porch 
the dainty Dr. Van Fleet with its delicate coloring, in perfect 
ecstasy of blossom. 

Friends come and bring their friends, “for this is the place 
where roses grow to look just like the pictures in the catalogues.” 
“What wonderful soil you must have,” they say. But the Lady 
of the Roses smiles, and replies “Yes, it zs good soil—all the 
land around here was an old farm, you know. But good soil is 
not all—you have to feed roses just as you do a growing boy. 
The earth must be kept light around the roots. You must 
spray, first the aphis, then the green inch worms. You must run 
out many times a day and hand-pick the rose bugs, ugly things. 
And you must also prune, spring and fall, (Continued on page 234) 








Cliveden, the William Waldorf Astor Estate in England 


Photographs by John R. Howe 
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THE PERGOLA 


GATE TO THE VAULTS 


HESE grounds have a very interesting 

history. Before 1066 the Manor of 

Tappelowe was held by the Earl 
Godwin. At the time of the Norman Con- 
quest, William deeded the Township of Tap- 
pelowe to his brother. The place was later 
held by different royal favorites. Houses 
built on this spot in 1660 and 1830 were 
burned down. The present house, built in 
1851, was sold to William Waldorf Astor in 
1890. The old lodge was built in 1857. 
The gilded iron gates lead to vaults under 
the mansion. 

When the War broke out the Duchess of 
Connaught Canadian hospital was built on 
the estate. Mr. Astor then had all the mosaic 
floor removed from the Italian garden, and 
this beautiful spot was given as a burial 
ground for soldiers who died at the hospital. 
The small stone patches are graves. 
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THE OLD ITALIAN GARDEN 


ONE OF THE OLD LODGES 























The Mechanics of Living Beautifully 


The Right Kind of Home Is a Very Living Reality, Performing Useful, Neces- 
sary and Very Practical Work; Yet Still Ministering to the Things of the Spirit 


ANY people, wise and otherwise, 
in days gone by, have debated 
the existence of an art of living. 

This being a question never satisfactorily 
answered, even to the debaters themselves, 
in all probability, chosen spirits several 


By MARY ORMSBEE WHITTON 


ployees affecting all but the very wealth- 
iest, but in some instances, there also 
is absolute lack of household help. Fur- 
thermore, faced with shortage of produc- 
tion in all fields of industry, there is a 
growing feeling among thoughtful people, 
that no one individual, no one home, has 


the moral right to command the services 
of so many hands and feet, while all the 
world is crying for greater production of 
the necessities of life. 

And what is the answer? Are there to 
be no more beautiful homes, homes where 
the mechanics of living have been so 


generations after us will still be putting 
the eternal query, Is existence merely a 
struggle, or can it be made a fine art? 

In the meanwhile, however, one may ven- 
ture the suggestion that regardless of these 
previous pros and cons, there is a technique 
of living beautifully. There has always been 
one, changing from age to age, as the condi- 
tions of those who wished to live beautifully 
changed. It is this very changing of the 
technique of beautiful living that has brought 
its existence so clearly to view at present, for 
from the time of the Pharaohs to ourselves, 
the answer of means to ends has been hands, 
and yet more hands. Behind the elegance of 
the Greeks, the luxury! of the Romans, the 
splendor of the Italians and the graceful ease 
of England (before the war), somebody 
worked, or, as we have come to realize, it took 
the labor of dozens of feet and hands to pro- 
duce the atmosphere in which the patron of 
culture could invite his soul. 

Now, however, even in this country, things 
have changed; not only is there the question 
of the much increased wages of domestic em- 
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Ready for an electric breakfast of cereal, 
toast, coffee and bacon—a breakfast which 
takes but little time to prepare. 





mastered, that the dwellers are able 


to produce life as a fine art? Or is 

there not something faulty with our 
ordinary household technique, which, ; 
when remedied, would permit us, with E 


fewer hands, still tohavea home which 

could be a form of self-expression? 

This brings one back to the funda- 

mental difference between a homeand 

a museum. To have a beautiful 

home, it is not sufficient to assemble 

beautiful objects; the beautiful home 

is not a dead thing, but a very living i 
reality, performing useful, necessary, ; 
and very practical work, yet still min- 

istering to the things of the spirit. 

The trouble with most of our homes 

is that the mechanics of living have 

usually been neglected. 

A study of the problems of home- 
making in present-day conditions 
leads to the belief that electricity as a 
mechanical assistant can replace to 
a large extent the many hands and 
feet that used to serve in our homes. 
To announce this as a discovery in 
this day and generation would be a 





An ideal laundry equipment including (from right to left), an electrical washing-machine, ironer (a 
perfected form of our friend the mangle), and an electric flat-iron for handwork. 
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bit retrospective, for it is a secret which has 
been known to the very rich (and especi- 
ally to their housekeepers) for at least 
five years, while within the last two years, 
many women at the head of modest estab- 
lishments have followed the lead of the 
wealthy. Oddly enough, it has been the 
middle class (or shall we say, the upper- 
middle class?) that has been slow to per- 
ceive the significance of these mere me- 
chanical contrivances. 

Probably this is because the household 
of this kind has not been up against abso- 
lute necessity. Where there have been 
“four-in-help” and these are reduced to 
two, the household can still struggle along 
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there is a pleasing little fiction of adver- 
tising to the effect that the alert American 
business man simply sits waiting with his 
ear cocked, ready to hear of any new 
appliance for his office or factory. If you 
really believe that this is so, just talk to 
the men who sell new machinery. As a 
matter of fact, the good business man 
knows that usually the introduction of 
important new machinery means the 
scrapping of much valuable older material 
and the changing of many tried and true 
business routines, and the salesman has 
to convince him that the new thing is 
good enough to justify this scrapping 
process. Toa certain extent, the house- 
hold situation with regard to electricity is 
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similar, but here the material -to be 
scrapped is largely immaterial, consisting 
for the most part of a good-sized bundle 
of customs, habits and ideas with which 
many lovely and gracious things are asso- 
ciated. The problem then is one of dis- 
crimination; how to hold on to the beau- 
tiful essentials, while scrapping the habits 
which are nothing but habits. 

To what an extent habit and custom 
can govern is illustrated by the case of a 
delightful middle-aged lady of my ac- 
quaintance who lives in a charming old 
Southern city where, until recently, help 
had been almost as plentiful as the air 
they breathed. Every morning of their 
lives, the family had breakfasted on one 


with some pretense toeleganceand beauty, 
of those delightful Southern feasts, which 


assumes a willing cook starting operations at 
about 6 A.M. But even into this haven the 
new order had penetrated, and the only cook 
now obtainable would not report for duty 
before 7:30. So this dear lady had been aris- 
ing with the chill gray dawn, and had gone 
down and wrestled with her own coal stove, 
and set things going so that wafflesand chicken 
should appear as per previous schedule. As 
the result of these early morning struggles 
with coal and ashes, heavy weights to which 
she was not accustomed, my hostess was in 
the hands of the doctor, whose medicine she 
faithfully took, with no results, of course, 
because she still persisted in her self-imposed 
tasks. “But why,” I exclaimed, “do you 
continue to have such a breakfast? There 
are lots of good breakfasts that your cook 
could get in half an hour.” She smiled at me 
patiently and incredulously and merely reit- 
erated that Cousin Jeremiah must have his 
waffles and chicken every morning. 

Just Heaven! Behold (Continued on page 218) 
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The table set for an electric luncheon of 
omelet, toast and coffee; the dessert 1s in 
the ovenette keeping hot. 


especially as the owners can usually 
avail themselves of other mechan- 
isms, such as clubs, caterers, and 
handsome restaurants, to tide over 
the break-down of the household 
regime. In the home of the more 
modest sort, though, where the one 
and only helper has departed and 
cannot be replaced, the lady of the 
house is obliged to do something 
about it. Either she must learn a 
new domestic technique, or reduce 
herself to a state of drudgery from 
which there is no escape but the 
boarding-house. 

It is, of course, ridiculous to sup- 
pose that merely by the introduction 
of this or that labor-saving appli- 
ance, all one’s domestic cares and 
worries are immediately banished. 
It is better to be honest with oneself, 
and face the issue squarely. Not 
only must certain labor-saving de- 
vices be substituted for hand-work, 
but in all probability, the entire 
housekeeping system must be reno- 
vated to meet the situation. Now 














On the table is a “‘kitchen-aid” motor, for mixing, grinding, etc. On the cabinet in the rear, is a smaller 
mixing machine. To the left, the dish-washer and range; to the right, an electric refrigerator. 








or cans of soil in the house to start 

early vegetable plants or for win- 
dow ornamentals. Good soil to fill them 
is usually secured by scouring the neigh- 
borhood for some spot where Nature has 
been running an accidental compost heap. 
This method is, however, uncertain be- 
cause soil that looks the richest often 
lacks in some important link in the chain 
of essential plant foods. This results in 
slow-growing spindling plants. 

It is entirely practical to fill the boxes 
with almost any soil that contains some 
humus and to enrich it with commercial 
fertilizers to make it a quick and strong 
producer. The thing sounds simple, and 
is simple, yet a few “engineering’’ diffi- 
culties have to be overcome and one or 
two dangers must be avoided. The right 
kind of fertilizer with the help of some 
arithmetic and soil chemistry is the charm 
that prevents luck turning against us, as 
an old neighbor terms all failures with 
plants. 

With the box of dirt and the fertilizing 
ingredients before him, the average per- 
son with a sense of responsibility will 
pause, fearing burning the plants with 
too heavy an application, yet desiring to 
put on enough to be worth while. Other 
questions that occur are: Will the 
fertilizers take hold better if put on dry 
or if applied in solution, in view of the 
fact that the plant food elements have to 
be dissolved before they are taken up by 
roots? And should the fertilizer be con- 
centrated near the surface, anticipating 
a gravitating movement, or mixed through- 
out the six or eight inches of soil with the 
idea that capillary movement of water 
toward the shallow roots will gather the 
food as required? 

After numerous trials of different 
methods, one man has settled down to 
using the following plan. The fertilizers 
employed are all those carrying single 
plant foods in ready soluble form. Thus 
nitrate of soda is used to secure nitrogen, 
and acid phosphate to secure phosphorus. 
Materials that contain both these ele- 
ments, such as bone phosphate or cotton 
seed meal (which also contains some 
potash,) are not used because they involve 
complicated figuring to insure the bal- 
anced application desired. To secure 
potash, dry hardwood ashes are used 
most often, though at times muriate of 
potash or sulphate of potash is used. 
These are the three plant foods that 
sometimes run short in soils. Lime also 
is added, to correct any possible acid 
condition of the soil. 

To get the proper applications figured, 


N EARLY everyone has use for boxes 


Fertilizing the Soil of Window Boxes 


Suggestions for Fertilizers to be Used and the Proportions in Which They Should be Mixed 
By J. R. MATTERN 





reference is made to the acre basis. It is 
well known that one hundred pounds of 
nitrogen per acre in six hundred pounds 
of nitrate of soda is an effective and safe 
application in the field or garden. It is 
not excessive from the standpoint of the 
growth of foliage plants and young plants 
(though too costly for extensive use). 
The boxes used by this man this year 
measured twelve by eighteen inches, 
hence contained one and a half square 
feet of soil surface, which is about one- 
thirty-thousandths of an acre. This 
fraction of six hundred pounds of the 
soda is one hundred and fifty grains 
weight. The same line of calculation is 
followed in figuring the other elements as 
well, with these results: 


Rate of Grains 


lbs. per per 1} 

acre sq. ft. 

iltate ONvuseGa 2 .5c<5-secnieun ee 600 150 
Hardwood ashes). 00.0056 0600%0+ 6. 4000 ~=1000 
Acid phosphate (16%) ............ 800 200 
LAMC ASIACMCR) aos. 5 o.sh.0i5.5, 004-0008 3000 750 


Although weighing is preferable be- 
cause more accurate, all these fertilizing 
materials may be measured by bulk with 
satisfaction for this purpose. The one- 
hundred and fifty grains of nitrate of 
soda, for instance, makes a slightly round- 
ing teaspoonful. In a glass graduate 
scaled for minims or drops it came up 
to the one hundred drop mark. The 
acid phosphate is more bulky. The two 
hundred grains of it that are called for 
in the table made one slightly round- 
ing tablespoonful, or three level teaspoon- 
fuls. Ashes and slaked lime, of course, 
are much lighter. A heaping tablespoon- 
ful of either weighs about two hundred 
grains. Of ashes particularly the table- 


spoon must carry all it will hold. Five 
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such spoonfuls makes one thousand grains 
of ashes, the quantity mentioned in the 
table, and a little less than four of them 
makes seven hundred and fifty grains of 
slaked lime, the quantity of that material 
desired for a twelve by eighteen inch box. 

For smaller or larger boxes the appli- 
cations should be figured accurately 
according to their areas. For the weigh- 
ing, a pair of scales that are graduated to 
single grains are best. Since these are 
seldom part of a home equipment, it may 
be well to mention that a friendly doctor, 
dentist, photographer or druggist may 
permit the use of his if he is promised a 
flower for his buttonhole or a ripe tomato 
by and by in return. 

The nitrate of soda is crumbled until 
no crystals stick together. The correct 
amounts of each material are poured 
together into one can or on a paper, and 
mixed thoroughly by stirring or pouring. 
Then about a quart of soil is taken from 
the box, and the combined fertilizers 
are mixed thoroughly in it. Their bulk 
is enough to be noticed in this quart of 
soil, but in the box is lost to the eye. 
About two inches of the soil in the box 
is then removed, and in it the quart of 
fertilized soil thoroughly mixed. After 
that an inch and a half is put back and 
the remainder kept for covering seeds, 
where seeds are to be sown, or all is re- 
placed if transplants are to be set. 

If the soil is deficient in humus it is 
given an application of organic matter 
in the form of bran. Cut grass and rotten 
leaves are used once in a while. The 
ashes are made at home by burning some 
oak or other hard wood in the kitchen 
stove. Coal ashes are worthless. The 
nitrate of soda and acid phosphate are 
bought of any fertilizer dealer and can 
be secured at most hardware stores, or 
through the county agricultural agent or 
the state experiment station. When it is 
not convenient to secure ashes, the drug 
store is called on for sulphate or muriate 
of potash, the latter preferred, and one 
hundred grains of either are used in a 
twelve by eighteen inch box. These 
materials measure about the same as acid 
phosphate. The soil, of course, is kept 
just properly moist—neither too wet nor 
too dry. 

While the time-honored method of en- 
riching soil with manure cannot be im- 
proved on for results, artificial fertilizing 
has the advantages of being free from 
the bad odor, and of being cleaner in the 
handling. It is certain to bring growth 
when the directions are followed, and 
these artificial fertilizers seem to get in- 
to the plants quicker than natural ones. 
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are e fiiiterpieces of bygone 
days still live, is due to their masterly 


New Reproductions of etn ks vb 


Pld Master ie ces Seeking Furniture of historic influence, 
p the visitor to the new Galleries of this 
establishment will happen upon many pieces 
worthily interpreting the cherished traditions 
of the past. Among them are facsimiles in finish 
as well as in form of the original masterpieces— 
distinguished from the latter only by those 
qualities of usefulness and moderate cost, 
which in the “antique” are notable because of 
their absence! — 
It is such a ae indeed, that becomes a 
life-long companion, .gathering with each 
decade a deeper sentiment, subtly reflected in its 
mellow wood aglow with the patina of passing 
years. 


EARLY ENGLISH, FRENCH AND ITALIAN FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIVE OBJECTS: REPRODUCTIONS AND 
HAND-WROUGHT FACSIMILES OF RARE OLD EXAMPLES, 
RETAILED EXCLUSIVELY AT THESE GALLERIES 


New York Galleries — 


Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


apids Furniture 


41(-421 MADISON AVENUE 


482-49 Streets ~ ~ New York City 
sent af Bat 22" Sem 



































On one lot there was an old house which 
had at one time been a store. The huge 
signboard was still there. 


ITH my family | moved from 

Virginia to California. We came 

to Santa Paula, a town sixty miles 
from Los Angeles, then a quiet little oil 
settlement of but five 


Solving the Living 


Problem 


A Personal Experience of 
Some Virginians in California 


By RUTH M. QUISENBERRY 


week. The family gathered around the 
kitchen stove inthe long evenings and 
planned the changes. My grandfather de- 
lighted in beauty and promised to take 
charge of the outdoor work. My mother, 
always a woman of business ability, 
planned foran addition of three rooms to be 
put on the front of the house. I took it 
upon myself to make over the inside walls. 

My mother and grandfather took down 
partitions and put up others inside. As 
this was their first carpentering work, it 





Work began in earnest immediately. 
Down came the ugly signboard and out 
came the witch grass. 


was not easy for them, but they tackled 
it in good spirit. 

One day an elderly gentleman ap- 

proached my mother as she was scram- 

bling up a ladder. 

“T will give you twice 





hundred people. 

It was our plan to 
buy here if possible. 
The idea of a home 
which was improved in 
any way did not appeal 
to us. We knew we 
had inherited the tal- 
ents of our grandfather 
in designing and build- 
ing, and we decided to 
build our own house if 
we came to terms over 
a place. 

When I first saw the 
place we eventually 
bought, it was a piece 
of ground dotted here 
and there with witch 
grass; two hundred 
feet in length and one 
hundred in width. My 
heart fell as I stood be- 
fore what was to be 


‘ 
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painted white. 





Three rooms were added to the front of the house, and both the old and the new house were 
When everything was completed, it was well worth our effort. 


what you paid for your 
property,” he said. She 
replied that it was not 
for sale, that it was to be 
our joy for many years. 

When everything 
was completed, five 
months later, it was 
well worth our efforts, 
we decided. Both the 
old and the new house 
were painted white. We 
were about to move in 
to the new rooms when 
a doctor expressed his 
desire to rent them for 
an Office. 

We had not planned 
on renting any of the 
house, but decided we 
would do so and put 
this money into the 
making of a_ lawn. 
Every flower bed was 





“home.” 

On one lot, there was 
an old house of five 
rooms. This had at 
one time been a store, 
for the huge signboard 
and doors proved its 
previous use. There 
was nopaint on it at all. 
It might better have 
been called a barn from 
its appearance. There 
were a few trees—one 
large oak, from which 
the place received its 
nameone hundred years 
ago. Carved in a large 
limb was the inscrip- 
tion, “This place shall 
be called The Live Oak, 
July, 1809.” 

Work began in ear- 
nest in less than a 





Having rented a portion of our house, we decided it would be a good investment to build a 
small house separate from ours, but joined by a passage, for renting. 
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carefully planned and 
then clover sown every- 
where else. We bought 
young trees from a nur- 
sery, and set these out. 

The next improve- 
ment was a driveway. 
This was lined on one 
side by poplar trees. 
After much effort, it 
was made smooth and 
beautiful. We then 
built a summer-house, 
and by fall this was cov- 
ered with climbing 
roses. 

Our opportunity for 
renting a portion of our 
house suggested our 
building a little house 
separate from us, but 

(Continued on page 226) 
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‘*Betsy, Joe thinks you’re a wonderful _manager. You are, in 


more ways than one! Joe knows —’ 

“But Tommy ! What did Joe say about me?”’ 

**I’m coming to that, Bess! What got him started was this old 
dining-room furniture, that you changed from oak to mahog- 
any, with Mahogany ° ‘61°’ Floor Varnish! He says it saved us 
the cost of new furniture. And I’ll say Joe is right! Joeand 
Peggy are starting on theirs tonight.”’ 


In these H C L days, it’s wonderful how fara _ differently, of the finest materials and by the most 
little pleasant work and a can of ‘‘61’’ Floor painstaking production processes. ‘“61’’ isnotonly 
Varnish will contribute to holding down rising waterproof, but resistant to wear — that is its dom- 
expenses! inating characteristic. Bear that in mind the next 

While originally intended for floors, the re- time you feel the impulse to take a brush in hand! 
markable durability of ‘‘61’’ is the reason for its Send for Color Card and Sample Panel 
wide use on furniture, woodwork, linoleum and finished with ““61.’’ Try the hammer test on 
for other all ’round household purposes. the sample panel. You may dent the wood, but 

A job with ‘“61”’ is a quick and easy job, as the varnish won’ t crack. 

**61’’ stains and varnishes in one operation, with- If you are building or decorating, engage a 
out showing streaks, laps or brush marks. ‘‘61’’ good painter. He knows Pratt & Lambert Var- 
is made in the following beautiful, semi-trans- nishes and will be glad to use them. 
parent wood-stain colors: Light Oak, Dark Oak, Pratt & Lambert Varnishes are used by painters, 
Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry, Forest Green; also specified by architects and sold by paint and 
Natural (clear varnish), Dull Finish and Ground hardware dealers everywhere. 

Color. The colors and varnish liquid are so in- Our Guarantee: If any Pratt & Lambert Var- 
timately combined that ““61’’ flows outsmoothly, nish fails to give satisfaction, you may have your 
producing a clear, lustrous surface of great money back. 


brilliancy. Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 81 Tonawanda Street, 
Do not confuse * ‘61’’ with the common var- Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada address 23 Court- 
nishes. ‘“61’’ is different, because it is made wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


~ Test Ld With a laminar - 
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LONC* fire ENAME 


| Vitralite Enamel is 
‘now available in 
the rarest and most 


exquisite of 77s, as 


well as the pure por- 
celain-like White. 
These Tints are au- 


thoritative, distinc- 
tive; and harmo- 


|| nious in well ap- 
| pointed homes. 
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HE two great ways of increasing produc- 
tion in the home garden are by length- 
ening the season and by stimulating 
growth through fertilizers and intensive cul- 
tivation. The most important way to extend 
the season is to get an early start so that the 
vegetables will be available for the table 
ahead of their usual time. This result may 
be obtained in different ways with different 
crops, but it always depends upon some method 
of getting the plants started earlier than is 
possible when they are planted outdoors at 
the usual season. 

Obviously the easiest way to get this early 
start is to sow the seeds under controlled 
temperatures in a greenhouse, a hot-bed, a 
cold-frame or a window garden. For several 
important vegetables this is the usual way of 
bringing about early production. Which of 
these methods one shall use depends, of course, 
upon the facilities at hand. With the green- 
house or hot-bed one is independent of the 
weather, and can do wonders in the way of 
early gardening. But even with no more 
important advantage than a sunny window 
one can get a very helpful start with the more 
important vegetables. 

For generations gardeners have found that 
the best way to start seedlings indoors is to 
use the shallow boxes which they call flats. 
These are simply boxes about fifteen inches 
in one direction by two feet in the other, hav- 
ing a depth of approximately three inches, 
which are filled with good potting soil in 
which the seed is sown. The precise dimen- 
sions of the box are, of course, of little im- 












By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


Planning for Earliness 


portance, and where many of them are used 
they vary with the spaces to be occupied. 
Many florists make their flats from small 
boxes which they get at the grocers, which 
they chop off to the required depth, boring 
small holes in the bottom in order to provide 
proper drainage. These boxes are as useful 
in a sunny window as they are in the green- 
house or the hot-bed, and the manner of util- 
izing them is the same. 

To plant such a box, proceed in this way: 
Having the holes already bored, place over the 
bottom, especially over the holes, some bits of 
broken flower-pots or small clinkers from coal 
ashes, in order to provide adequate drainage 
of the surplus water that runs through the 
soil. Then fill the boxes with good garden 
soil. If no such soil is available at this season 
of the year, a half bushel of it may easily be 
purchased from a nearby florist. Moisten 
the soil thoroughly, and then with a foot rule 
mark off the rows about an inch apart, and 
half an inch deep. In these rows scatter the 
seeds at spaces of half an inch apart; then 
firm the soil carefully over them. Now keep 
the box in a warm place where it will get all 
the sunshine possible, and never allow it to 
dry out. 

The little seedlings will soon come up. The 
greatest danger to them is that of “damping 
off.” This is really a fungus that attacks 
the stems at the surface of the ground and 
causes them to decay. This “damping off” 
fungus is especially likely to occur when 
there is little sunshine, and when the surface 
of the soil is always moist. The obvious 


preventive is to be careful in watering, and 
to let the surface get dry occasionally. 

These little seedlings will continue to grow 
for several weeks before they crowd one an- 
other. The period, of course, will vary with 
the vegetable. In most cases it will be de- 
sirable to transplant them into other flats, 
giving each plant more room for growth, or 
else to transplant them into small flower-pots. 
For house conditions the paper flower-pots are 
much better for this purpose than are the pot- 
tery ones. The paper flower-pots can be ob- 
tained from any seedsman at small cost. Their 
sides are not porous as are the sides of the or- 
dinary clay flower-pot, so that evaporation 
takes place only from the soil surface. Con- 
sequently under house conditions it is much 
easier to keep plants from suffering from 
drouth with the paper than with the clay pots. 

The transplanted seedlings should continue 
to grow until it is time to set them outdoors. 
Before this is done the plants should be hard- 
ened off by being left on a sheltered porch, or 
in some similar situation, for a few nights. 

Probably the most important crops that are 
to get this early start are these: tomatoes, 
peppers, onions, eggplants, celery, lettuce and 
parsley. 

For the early crop of tomatoes, it is very 
desirable to select early sorts. Probably a 
good strain of seed of Earliana will give the 
earliest fruits of any variety. Sunrise, Bonny 
Best and Belmont are also good extra early 
sorts. 

With the peppers one should surely plant 
the comparatively new (Continued on page 220) 





A shallow box, a bit of fertile soil, a packet of seeds and a 
sunny window—combine these and the garden 1s started 


for another season. 


For squashes, melons and cucumbers the small frames are 


first aids to earliness. 


Sweet peas well started in small pots will yteld blossoms 


weeks ahead of those planted outdoors. 
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You can’t think of a Pergola without think- 
ing of CYPRESS, 


“the Wood Eternal.” 








You 
can’t 
think 
of a 
Trellis 
without 
thinking 


Eternal.” 


“It means 
a lot, 
that it 
doesn’t 

rot.” 


elie . Working Plans and 

Specifications for this and many other 
artistic Outdoor embellishments are in Vol. 28 of 
the Cypress Pocket Library. (Free on request.) 























Working Plans and Specifications for above 
are inVol.30, Cypress Pocket Library. ( Free.) 
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|AVOIDING MISTAKES 
MEANS SAVING MONEY 


GET VOL. 5—QUICK 


Your name on a post-card will do. 


When Everybody is 
Urging You to “Build 
Your Own Home,” now 
is the time of times to 


BUILD RIGHT. 


We manufacture Cypress 
lumber — and are proud 
of that fact. BUT—we 
don’t want you to use 
Cypress except where 
Cypress, “‘The Wood 
Eternal’’ is dest for you. 


PROBABLY THE BEST THING FOR YOU TO DO 


is to write us for a copy of Volume 5 of the 
internationally famous Cypress Pocket Library. 
AND PROBABLY YOU WOULD BETTER “DO IT NOW.” 


You might as. well ask for Vol. 5, and at the same time ask for Vol. 1, which con- 
tains a full list of the 40 odd volumes m this Library (which has become a sort 
of American Lumber Classic) and which also contains the unabridged U. S. Govt. 
Rept. on “The Wood Eternal’’—what it is, and why you need it—and with some 
ideas as to why you have to insist on it to get it—also why it is so well 
worth insisting on. (That’s the only way to get anything worth while—isn’t it?) 





Let our ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT help YOU MORE. Our entire resources are at 
your service with Reliable Counsel. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
1206 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 1206 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER’S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW 
































PRIZE POEMS: 
The wood that 
all its users prize 


The wise invest- 
or safely buys. 





He who looks 
before he leaps 


Builds of Cypress 
and builds 
for keeps. 


Working Plans_and Specifications for this Cypress Hooded Window and Garden 

Entrance are in Vol. 28, Cypress Pocket Library. (““The Guide to Thrift and Beauty.”’) 
The “All-round Helps Dept.”’ of the Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn. is a sort of national headquarters for home-loving 
people who either are thinking of building or of “‘fixing up the old place.”’ Its service is prompt, personal, friendly 
and always authoritative. It recommends the use of Cypress, the “Wood Eternal,” only when that lumber 
isthe best for YOU. The whole House Beautiful family, and their friends, are invited to test its spirit and f: 
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ICTURE if you can the con- 
P dition in which America 
would have been left if the 
German Army had been victori- 
ous in Europe and had come over 
to our country. Picture your public 
buildings destroyed, your home razed 
to the ground, your men folks in the 
army trying to beat back the enemy, 
your children suffering for want of 
shelter, food and clothes, living in 
hourly fear of death or worse. 
Picture the family separated in one 
of the attacks, neither part knowing 
where the other might be nor what 
their condition and suffering. 

This is what the French people 
endured for four long years and what 
we, too, would have undergone if it 
had not been for the French and 
British. We cannot replace their 
wonderful cathedrals, we cannot re- 
buila their houses, we cannot bring 
back those whose lives were sacri- 
ficed. But we can bring food and 
clothing to them, we can reach out a 
helping hand as they make their des- 
perate effort to start life anew. We 
can help France perhaps the most by 
helping her children, by making it 
possible to give them the best phy- 
sical and mental care. Their half- 








One of the women of the American Committee for Devastated 


France teaching the children to weave. 
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Will You Help? 


Your Neighbor in France 


The Great War Is Over But It Will Take Many Years to Counteract the Results 
of the Cruel Treatment Received by the French Children. 





starved minds are no less pathetic 
than their little, half-starved bodies. 

The work of the American Com- 
mittee for Devastated France is well 
known. That part of it in which 
we are particularly interested is the 
care of the children. Their little 
classes have been held in half-de- 
molished barns, in the shell-ripped 
fields—any place which proved avail- 
able. Now we are hoping to build a 
house where a group of them can at- 
tend school and where incidentally 
the older folks can gather in the 
evenings after their long days of toil. 
It seemed wise, in deciding what 
kind of a building would be best 
adapted for this work, to build a 
model farmhouse—a French farm- 
house designed by a French architect. 
The house is shown above. It will 
cost $15,000. The house will be 
called The House Beautiful Farm- 
house, and the names of all contribu- 
tors are being recorded in a book to 
be sent over to France when the 
house is completed. It will be a per- 
manent record of the gratitude of THE 
House BEAUTIFUL readers and their 
friends to those French soldiers and 
families who helped to save America! 
What is the answer? Will you help? 
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The famous 
Valspar 
boiling water test 
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Sts lucky the floor 


7s VALSPARRED 


fe VEN scalding water from a leaking radiator will do no damage to a floor 
that is varnished with Valspar. 

In fact, Valspar is known as “‘the accident-proof varnish,” because it protects 
floors, woodwork and furniture against all sorts of things—steam, ice-water, hot 
greases, ammonia, vinegar, alcohol, and even strong acids. 

Valsparred floors, woodwork, linoleum and furniture are so easy to keep clean. 
They can be washed with soap and warm water without the least injury. Your 
bathroom, nursery, kitchen and pantry can be kept clean and sanitary if you 
use Valspar. 


Valspar is easy to apply and dries hard over night. 
may be left bright or rubbed to a beautiful dull finish. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World— Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W. P. Futter & Co., Pacific Coast 


Floors, furniture and woodwork varnished with Valspar 
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VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


9 
VAL EN TIN E S Special Offer 
For your dealer’s name and 15c in stamps, we will send you a 
25c sample can of Valspar—enough to finish a small table or 
chair. Fill out Coupon. 
Woe OGG <a 5ac disk cecdedenceceswatdeteacessetedsdddesasvdepanaes 
The Varnish That Won't Turn White Nei ANNs siccih pues a valencia Saas bok 
House Beautiful — 3-20 
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The Mechanics of Living Beautifully 


soldiers in Europe, slain by the thousands; 
women and children dying by the hundreds in 
Serbia and Armenia, civilization writhing as 
in torment; but spare Cousin Jeremiah’s 
breakfast. 

Such was my thought, which, however, I 
did not rudely voice, but merely inquired why 
she persisted in her use of a coal range when 
other kinds were so much easier to handle. 
Again the same gentle but immovable smile. 
The best cooks in that town always had used 
coal; it was true that some plebeian upstarts 
did try other things, but still the best cooks, 
you understand, always preferred a coal fire. 

In so extreme a form, we can all see the 
ridiculous side of most of our prejudices; yet 
it is true that we all have them, of one kind or 
another. It is impossible to lose them all at 
once, but viewing the matter with a reasonably 
open mind, let us approach the mechanics of 
living as impersonally as possible. I hope 
that most of my readers will agree that the 
essential of a beautiful home is a place where 
tired people can find an atmosphere of rest, 
where suitable hospitality can be cordially 
dispensed, and where our own human individ- 
ualities can expand a little; there are really so 
few places where any of us, per se, are entitled 
to consideration. If this definition of the 
essentials of living beautifully is admitted, it 
can apply almost equally to all sorts and con- 
ditions of households, from tiny cottage to a 
great mansion. 

If, however, a correct mechanism is to be 
found, we must first decide what kind of a 
household our own actually is. If you are the 
mistress of a mansion, you need read no fur- 
ther; your housekeeper will do it for you; she 
probably knows it already, for she is paid to 
known things. If, though, your establish- 
ment is anything less than palatial, you prob- 
ably have to supply the brains of the manage- 
ment, and now more than ever, since only by 
brain-work can the effect of loss of hands be 
minimized. What we want to produce is a 
technique that will allow the business of living 
to flow quietly on, as if there were no business 
of living. 

The first thing that must be eliminated is 
the heavy work of the house, of which there 
are really onlyXtwo forms, the laundry-work 
and cleaning, assuming that the coal range has 
given way to some more modern appliance. 
This point is really worthy of more attention, 
for it is pleasing to remember that with these 
things gone, the rest of housework is light, or 
can be made so._ It may be slow, monotonous 
and stupid, but it isnot hard. And as it is the 
business of good home management to elimin- 
ate the heavy work, so we are coming to see 
that by speeding up the time-consuming proc- 
esses, the monotony of domestic work is less- 
ened and possibilities of interest and enjoy- 
ment are increased. 

First, however, to the elimination of heavy 
work. As far as laundry is concerned, many 
households have been doing this indirectly by 
patronizing the commercial laundries, where 
extensive equipments are available. Against 
this are two arguments: there is no control 
over one’s belongings, where damage to the 
fabrics themselves is concerned, and there is 
no assurance of absolutely sanitary conditions. 
For this reason (not to mention the recent 


(Continued from page 209) 


laundry strike), many people are installing 
electric laundry apparatus in their homes, the 
complete equipment including washing and 
ironing machines (a perfected form of our old 
friend the mangle) and the electric flat-iron 
for hand-work. 

Coming to the question of cleaning, distinc- 
tion must here be made between the ordinary 
daily brushing-up and the less frequent polish- 
ing of floors and washing of paint. The 
vacuum cleaner is now so widely accepted as 
the standard cleaning tool, that there is hardly 
need to mention it, save to remind the reader 
that with it, the daily sweeping usually be- 
comes a semi-weekly operation, and that the 
ordinary dusting is largely cut down, because 
with the dirt drawn out of the rugs and carpets, 
it is not there to be stirred up by foot-falls, 
and cast upon the furniture and decoration. 

As far as the heavy occasional thorough 
cleaning is concerned, electricity also has a 
bearing. For the cleaning of walls, ceilings, 
mouldings, upholstery, hangings and books, 
there are the various special utensils and 
brushes that come with the vacuum cleaner. 
The superior case and efficiency of this method 
will be credited only by those who have tried 
it. I personally have seen eight shelves of 
books, left unprotected by glass during a sum- 
mer’s vacation, absolutely cleaned, volume by 
volume, with a vacuum brush inside of an 
hour. Whether the floors are to be waxed and 
renovated by hand or by machine is a question 
to be decided by the quantity of floor-space 
under consideration, and the state of perfec- 
tion of maintenance desired by each household; 
these appliances are certainly to be recom- 
mended for larger establishments. The ques- 
tion of paint-washing remains, and while it is 
not removed by the use of a vacuum-cleaner, 
still, the extent of this task and the frequency 
of its recurrence are considerably lessened by 
the cleaning of window-frames, wooden mould- 
ings and so forth, with the vacuum-brush tool. 
Similarly, paint renewal becomes a less fre- 
quent demand. 

By providing proper machinery for laundry- 
work and cleaning, this becomes a matter 
much more easily handled, either where it is 
part of the regular schedule of the household 
employees, or where laundress and cleaner is 
hired for part-time work. 

Having removed the bugbear of laundry and 
cleaning, one approaches that other business 
of the household, the setting forth of so many 
meals per day, usually three, but often four, 
if tea be counted. Before discussing the elec- 
trical machinery to be utilized for this purpose, 
the first consideration is to the establishing of 
a meal system to the needs of the household. 
On what basis of man or woman power is this 
necessary business of living to rest? How 
many hands and feet has the house-manager 
to call upon? Are her employees on the old- 
fashioned long-day system, or must she con- 
form, more or less, to the eight-hour day? 
Or, as is frequently the case, is part of the help 
of the living-in variety, while additional ser- 
vice is secured for certain hours of the day? 
This method is often favored by apartment 
residents, where sleeping accommodations are 
more or less limited. 

There is considerable distinction to be made 
between the kind of electrical apparatus 


recommended for households at the different 
ends of this scale of living. Thus, where a 
really handsome establishment is concerned, 
electrical appliances of the heavier sort are 
demanded for the kitchen and butler’s pantry, 
to enable the household staff to handle larger 
numbers of diners and more elaborate meals. 
One might begin with the electric range; as a 
matter of fact, a school for professional cooks 
and chefs in New York uses only an electric 
range, because that is the kind used by the 
homes demanding the services of such highly 
skilled workers. A household of this grade 
would undoubtedly also insist on having an 
electric refrigerator, for both its added con- 
venience and the even temperature afforded, 
while, at the same time, the cook is given the 
means of producing the frozen desserts so 
popular for all kinds of formal entertaining. 
Next comes the dish-washer, for the great 
quantities of china involved could never be 
disposed of rapidly enough by hand. Also, a 
power-unit of some kind is provided, to do 
more quickly and easily the chopping of meat, 
cutting of vegetables, silver-buffing, beating, 
grinding and mixing of all kinds, as well as the 
turning of the ice-cream freezer. In the but- 
ler’s pantry will be the electric plate-warmer, 
and probably a toaster. 

The reader will see that here the emphasis is 
entirely on machinery to permit the handling 
of foods to be done as in some small but very 
elegant restaurant. It assumes no lack of 
hands and feet for actual service, and provides 
devices to render perfection the established 
order of the day. As attention is turned to 
householdsof equal, and perhaps superior charm 
though less regal splendor, the point of attack 
also changes. Here the question is, how, with 
a more or less limited service staff, is a corres- 
ponding effect of comfort and elegance to be 
achieved. The problem is how to conserve 
the time and energy of the domestic helpers, 
so that the ordinary daily routine may roll on 
smoothly with some regard for the preferences 
of the owners, and the due hospitality of the 
house. In this day and generation, we cannot 
in all conscience and good sense, expect one 
cook to begin breakfast operations at 7 A.M., 
produce a beautiful and dainty luncheon, fur- 
nish tea, and then serve a four- or five-course 
dinner at eight o’clock. In homes boasting 
no cooks’ assistant, nothing more elaborate 
than fruit, cereals, eggs, toast and coffee should 
be expected for breakfast, and the service 
should be rendered most simple either by 
breakfast-trays sent to the bedrooms, or where 
breakfast in the dining-room is preferred, by 
the use of electrical table devices to eliminate 
extensive service from the kitchen. With per- 
colator, egg-boiler and toaster on the table, 
there need be no demand on the kitchen after 
the cereal dishes have been removed. 

Similarly, for luncheon, on all ordinary 
occasions, the demand for service from the 
kitchen should be cut down by further use of 
electric table devices, unless there is a second 
maid to act as waitress. For instance, with an 
electric tea-kettle on the table, there need be 
no call on the kitchen for replenishment of 
hot water. The same holds true for afternoon 
tea, a delightful custom, imported from old 
England, where help was plenty and cheap. 
An electric grill and (Continued on page 240) 
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Protection for the Homebuilder 


No features in a home contribute more to year-round satisfaction 
than the heating, plumbing and sanitary installations, when they 
possess the reliability of design and manufacture which for sixty 
years has characterized all such fixtures bearing the name of 


CRANE 


It is not too much to say that the factors of heating, plumbing and 
sanitation largely control the success of home-building. When judged 
by Crane standards, they insure comfort; safeguard health; promote 
contentment. And through extra durability they prevent undue 
depreciation in the value of the property. 


Crane installations would be the logical choice of the home-owner 
even if they were difficult to obtain. With a national service system 
everywhere alert to supply them, their selection ought to be a 
matter of course. 


Literature on Crane bathroom and kitchen fixtures, heating, ventilating and 
vacuum cleaning systems and associated products will be sent on request 


THERE IS A NEAR-BY CRANE BRANCH TO RENDER CRANE SERVICE 


Boston Baltimore Knoxville St. Louis Grand Rapids Fargo Portland 
Springfield Washington Birmingham Kansas City Davenport Watertown Pocatello 
Bridgeport Albany Memphis Terre Haute Des Moines Aberdeen Salt Lake City 
New York Syracuse Little Rock Cincinnati Omaha Great Falls Ogden 
Brooklyn Buffalo Muskogee Indianapolis Sioux City Billings Sacramento 
Philadelphia Rochester Tulsa Detroit St. Paul Spokane Oakland 
Newark Savannah Oklahoma City Chicago Minneapolis Seattle San Francisco 


Wichita Rockford Duluth Tacoma Los Angeles 


CRANE CO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
VALVES~ PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES 
CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


23 WEST 44% ST..NEW YORK CITY 
TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED 
BRANCHES: FIFTY-SIX LEADING CITIES + WORKS: CHICAGO, BRIDGEPORT? 


Camden Atlanta 
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showing the fit- 
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required in a ps 
story dwelling. 
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CORNUS KOUSA—JAPANESE DOGWOOD 


As beautiful as the native dogwood, but a month later. 
| This is the first opportunity to get this in abundance, 

and at a low price. This is only one of the fine new 
things described and illustrated (mostly in color) in 
our booklet 


“A Feast of Flowers’”’ 


———__—_ 


You will also be glad to know about 
the Japanese Turquoise Berry and the 
These are 


| 

| Japanese Bellflower Tree. 
| not novelties, but landscape material of \ 
the highest merit. Let us send this / 

















: booklet with our compliments. 
| 
4 
| 


| HICKS NURSERIES /} 


Box B. Westbury, L.I., New York ' 


























PANSY SEED Imported Giants. Purple, bronze, indigo, 

canary, Mahogany, mauve, silver-white, coal- 
black, golden,azure or cardinal: 25¢ per pkt. Butterfly Collection, in- 
cluding blotched, striped. mottled, shaded, margined, curled and frilled 
—indescribable variegation—#1 per 1000 seeds. Postpaid with cultural 


instructions. 
PATRICIAN SEED Co., Inc., Dept. H, P. O. Sta. M., New York 


BUILD NOW 


OWN A HOME FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S SAKE 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR “sents 

















GARDEN & 
FLORAL 


GUIDE 


WRITE TODAY 





A Landscape Plan of Your Home 


furnished free with our home study 
course in Landscape Gardening and Arbori- 
culture. Learn proper care of trees, plants 
and shrubs. Course 48 lessons, $25. Sub- 
jects so completely covered students may 
practice arts of tree surgery and landscape 
gardening asa profession. Send for catalog. 
PAGE SCHOOL OF TREE SURGERY 


AND LANDSCAPE GARDENING, INC. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


CKS 


for 1920 


S FREE 

ininiainsiiaie A WORTH WHILE BOOK 

wers and all lovers of flowers. Lists the 
old stand-bys; telis of many new varieties. Valuable instruc- 
tions on andcare. Get the benefit of the experience 
of the oldest catalog seed house and largest growers of Asters 
in America. For 71 years the leading authority on vegetable, 
flower and farm seeds, plants, bul 
houses. 500 


acres. 
Vick Quality Seeds Grow the Best Crops the Earth Produces 
sd be 7 book, the a we have eed, is absolute- 
or 
4a 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 9 Stone St. 
Rochester, N.Y. The Slower City 










bs, and fruits. 12 green- 
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Garden and Orchard 


(Continued from page 214) 


pimento variety, and plant enough of these 
for use through summer and autumn as well 
as preserving for winter use. Neapolitan is 
an early sort which also is worth planting, 
One advantage of starting the peppers at 
home is that one can buy the seed of this 
desirable pimento sort, but generally, at least, 
one cannot buy the plants at the time of 
setting them out. 

Eggplants are, perhaps, the most tropical of 
all our common vegetables, and they require 
careful treatment from the first to insure suc- 
cess. It is especially important that these 
shall be transplanted into flower-pots after 
they have been given the preliminary start in 
the flat. 

Such crops as lettuce, celery, parsley, 
onions and beets involve a little different 
treatment from the more individual plants 
like tomatoes and peppers. If these are trans- 
planted at all they should be transplanted into 
other flats, but very good results may fre- 
quently be obtained by sowing the seed sparsely 
in the original flat and leaving the seedlings to 
grow on until they are put outdoors. Many 
people do not realize that the surest way to 
have parsley for use in summer is to start it in 
one of these window boxes in early spring, for 
this plant thrives under shade conditions, and 
it is likely to do better inside than it does out- 
doors in the direct sunshine. Consequently 
there is a distinct advantage in starting it in- 
doors and continuing it, with one transplant- 
ing, for at least two months before it is planted 
outdoors. 

It is especially important that the soil used 
for starting these delicate seedlings shall be in 
as finely pulverized a condition as possible. 
It should be thoroughly screened through a 
rather fine-meshed garden screen, so that all 
of it will be available for furnishing food and 
moisture to the tiny root hairs of the plants. 

The other important way of securing earli- 
ness is to provide mechanical protectors to 
seedlings in the garden outdoors. A great 
variety of devices are now on the market for 
this purpose, and by means of them one can 
secure quicker returns in the case of several 
crops which are rather difficult to start inside 
and then transplant. The most satisfactory 
of these devices are the so-called pony frames. 
These are simply small glass-covered boxes 
which may be set over a hill of melons or 
cucumbers in the garden, serving to catch the 
sunshine, and to keep out the cold. When 
these are used, an advantage of two or three 
weeks may be gained in the case of those crops 
which are planted in hills. I know of one suc- 
cessful gardener who has been able to grow as 
far north as New Hampshire very delicious 
Honeydew Melons, and when such a result 
can be accomplished, the initial cost of the 
frames is soon provided for. These frames 
have the advantage of being very long-lived if 
properly cared for, so that a few of them are 
well worth while as a permanent addition to 
the garden equipment. They are offered in a 
great variety of sizes and prices by all of the 
firms that make a specialty of building green- 
houses, and they may also be purchased from 
almost any seedsman. 

These frames are not only excellent for 
the vine crops which are grown in hills, 
but they also serve admirably as little 
cold-frames for starting the seeds of a 
considerable variety of (Continued on page 252) 
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NEVER get tired of looking at our beautiful stairway,” 
said the happy young wife. “I always wanted white 
balusters with the rich, mahogany-red rail. And the 
stained paneling on the other side is just as lovely— 
j it makes such a charming contrast.” 





*““Yes,’’ said her husband. ‘‘ If we had used the expensive hardwoods, 
| we never could have afforded such luxuries. Nor could we have had 
: the paneling in our living room nor our beautifully polished floors. 

The architect told me that people were just beginning to appreciate 
: the possibilities of North Carolina Pine for interior work such as this. 
F He said it will be used much more extensively because it is so 
: economical and such an excellent base for stains and enamels. 
. Besides there are few woods, and certainly none at so low a price, 
which have such beautiful figure.”’ 








Many helpful suggestions are contained in our Home Builder’s Book 
—pictures and floor plans of modern houses; panels showing in true 
color the wide variety of finish to which this wood lends itself, etc. 


A postal will bring it to you. 


North Carolina Pine Association 


Bank of Commerce Building Norfolk, Virginia 


| North Carolina Pine 


Beautiful and Economical—Easily Worked—Takes all Paints, Stains and Enamels 
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WHAT WE HAVE DONE 


During the last twenty-five years we have named and introduced hundreds of wonderful new 
flowers, vegetables and berries. Among them, which stand pre-eminent the world over, is the 
Cosmos, Rudbeckia Golden Glow, Gladiolus Childsi, and G. America, Chinese Wool- 
flower and Giant Christmas Kochia. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING THIS YEAR 


Our catalogue for 1920 is replete with sterling novelties; notably, Autumn Glory (Helianthus 
Questifolius) the most showy of all autumn flowers; American Red Cross, queen of all Cannas; 
Gladiolus White America; Mammoth Long-stemmed Asters; three new colors in Wool- 
flower and three in Salvias; Mastodon Pansies and Early Spencer Sweet Peas; new Sweet 
Corn Sixty Day Makegood, ten days earlier than any other; Jack Frost, a new white Cucum- 
ber; Matchless Lettuce and Supreme Muskmelon, both superior to all other sorts. Rajah 
Beet, Top Notch Tomato; Great Dane Cabbage; and Farmer Potato. These are all real 
wonders in their way. 

In Berries we hav- -he marvelous Thornless Grape Vine Blackberry; Everbearing Black- 
berry Macatawa; New Everbearing Raspberry Leyerle; and the greatest of all Everbearing 
Strawberries Neverfail, and the wonderful Pierce Giant Grape. 

Flower and Vegetable Seeds. Select standard and new varieties of greatest merit. 

Dahlias, the most wonderful new sorts from all parts of the world. 

Gladioli. We claim the largest, finest stocks of these. We grow Gladioli by the hundred acres. 

Cannas, Irises and other Bulbs. Immense stocks and most superb varieties. 

Hardy Plants, in great variety, Lilies, Phloxes, Peonies, etc. 

House Plants. Many wonderful new sorts including thirty-five kinds of Boston Ferns, three 
new Salvias, cacti, etc. 

HarcGy Shrubs, Vines, Roses, etc. in select varieties. 

Our Big Catalogue for 1920. Fully up to date—176 pages, 20 colored plates, FREE to all 
interested. I will open your eyes to many new Garden joys. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 














WAGNER FLOWERS 


Your garden can be made a delight from early spring until late fall. Wagner 
Catalog places before you choice selections of roses, hardy flowers, shrubbery 
and evergreens. 

Wagner Landscape Service can help you make your home 
surroundings lovely whether yours be a small suburban 
lot cra large estate. Our spring catalog explains this 
service. Every garden lover should write for 
our free catalog 163. 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES 
BOX 64, SIDNEY, OHIO 















Landscape 
Gardeners, 
Florists 


Nurserymen 


















A New Fairy Book Is Always a Delight 
The Firelight Fairy Book By Henry B. Beston 


A book of brand-new stories, full of a and fun, with all the quaint charm of the old-fashioned fairy fbook. 
Beautifully illustrated in color by Maurice E. Day. $3.00 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INC. 


41 Mount Vernon Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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Deepdale, the Estate of Mr, 
William H. Murphy 


(Continued from page 179) 


the character of the border plantations along 
the property lines, which were composed of 
generous masses of Austrian pines, Douglas 
firs, white pines, Norway spruce, maples, 
oaks in variety, and occasional groups of 
hemlocks under over-spreading large oaks, 
White birch, dogwood, thorns and flowering 
crabs, among others, are used as high lights 
in combination with these larger masses, and 
occasionally blue spruce, concolor firs, red 
cedar and other specimen evergreens are 
planted in the foreground for contrast. 

The planting of stream, islands and ponds 
was largely accomplished with collected native 
material. In character, this part of the plant- 
ing is kept entirely naturalistic and after 
three years’ growth shows very little evidence 
of the work of man. 

Several fine elms were moved to the islands 
and each side of the bridge and appear to have 
been there always. Willows were transplanted 
to the shores of the ponds with entire success 
and other trees added to frame the ponds and 
to give a good background to them as viewed 
from the house. 

Large quantities of sumach, sassafras, 
witch-hazel, dogwood, elder and other native 
shrubs were collected and planted in masses 
and as specimens as nearly as possible as 
Nature would place them, and to these were 
added some nursery varieties suitable for such 
locations and purposes. 

One small island which is looked down upon 
from the bridge and drive was planted almost 
entirely to irises with enough deciduous 
material added to frame them and keep the 
planting from appearing flat. Likewise irises, 
day lilies, ferns and wild flowers were natural- 
ized along the banks with great masses of 
narcissus, trilliums and other bulbs, and in 
other places banks have been covered with 
wild roses, bitter-sweet, clematis, etc. 

While Deepdale has been in the process of 
development for only about six years, it is very 
satisfying to note the success which has been 
obtained in this short time by the use of large 
trees, collected material and good-sized nur- 
sery stock. The cost, with the exception of 
the thirty-inch elms, has been comparatively 
little more than with ordinary sized material; 
and while a few more years’ growth will add 
greatly to the beauty of the planting, the 
owner is already enjoying a completely de- 
veloped estate which has every appearance of 
having existed for at least twenty years. 


Garden Treasure 
(Continued from page 185) 


paths or box borders, by sun-dial or plashing 
fountain or quiet pool, large or small, simple 
or elaborate, a garden is a magic spot. The 
children love it and the aged find in it their 
lost youth. An escape and refuge, we can work 
or rest there, gaining strength for other work. 
In gardens, we find quiet breathing, we can 
celebrate friendship, we can make romantic 
love. 

The human race started in a garden and it 
is the hope of many that it will ultimately 
reach a New Eden, a wonderful garden spot 
without any serpent in it. Meanwhile, we 


can work and loiter in gardens on the way. 
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Women are not all 

the five-foot, four-inch | 
average, so why should ". 
kitchen sinks all stand 30 

inches high ? This one can 

be set any height desired. It 

is mounted on a conccaled sup- 

port, so you needn’t stop at the sink 

when it comes time to clean up the 

kitchen floor. 
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-Alll-Clay. TEPECO’ Plumbing 


ET every prospective builder or house owner 
seriously consider plumbing fixtures before 
the necessity for their purchase arises. Inno 

other line of house material is there greater oppor- 
tunity for wise investment or for injudicious buying. 
Since a period of time must elapse before the 
desirability and future period of usefulness can be 
determined, you are helpless to rectify your error of 
judgment at the expense of anyone but yourself. 


“TEPECO” All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures are 
basically clay, covered with a fine, non-pene- 
trable glaze (or enamel). The degree of hardness 


If you intend to build or renovate 
your plumbing write for our instruc- 
tive book, “Bathrooms of Character” 


of this surface can be attained only on a clay base. 
Durable and beautiful. Sanitary because such 
a smooth surface resists the adhesion of soil. 
Alone of all white plumbing fixtures impervious 
to the action of ordinary acids, fruit and medicine 


stains. No metal to rust or stain. 


“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing because of its per- 
manency (comparable to the life of the house it- 
self) thus adds the merit of economy to its many 
superiorities. “Tepeco” Plumbing fixtures are 
made for every bathroom, kitchen, laundry and 


The 
TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


Trenton, New Jersey 
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‘“We Did It With Flowers” 
(Continued from page 181) 


had also been included in the first contract. 
These we filled with vinca or variegated myr- 
tle, which, when properly planted, will grow 
strands six to seven feet in length; German 
ivy, ivy geraniums and geranium plants with 
pink blooms. I chose the delicate pink tone 


Ornamental §$ 
Evergreens 


“ e 
To B eautify best with white and green houses on the same 


! principle that a homely but clever woman 


avoids glaring colors and contrasts in frocks. 
Your Home 


The large, oblong boxes on the porch but- 
tresses were filled with similar vines and masses 
THE OFFER AND THE TREES ARE 
UNUSUALLY GOOD 


of pink and white petunias, and the same 
Direct to your door, from 


flowers were used for bordering the front walk, 
Little Tree Farms 


leading from the porch steps. Hanging 
Charges Paid East of Mississippi River. Remittance with Order 


baskets, filled with vines and feathery ferns, 
broke the porch front. The upper part of the 
1 SILVER Fir, | JUNIPER, 1 RED PINE, 1 DouGLAs SPRUCE, 
1 ARBORVITA, 1 AUSTRIAN PINE 


house began to nod a friendly welcome to 
All two feet high or over 








i 


Juniper 


passers-by, which is what every well-regulated 
home should do. 

Next we attacked the problem of the glaring 
foundation stones. In time, we could hide 
these completely with ampelopsis veitchi or 
Virginia creeper, but our problem required 
quicker results. So we worked out our plan 
with perennials and evergreens. Of the former 
we had an ample supply, moved from our old 
garden, but perennials die with the first frost, 
and we wanted to hide the foundation in winter 
as well as summer. The purchase of ever- 
greens ate the largest hole in our sixty-dollar 
appropriation, even though we bought small 
trees and “shopped” shamelessly for them. 

One ugly corner formed by the porch but- 
tress already contained a fine blue spruce. 
We balanced it with another in the opposite 
corner. This left two triangular patches of 
ground, one on either side of the house, to be 
filled with softening growth. We bought as 
many small trees as our appropriation per- 
mitted, and set them out in such fashion as 
would allow room for growth and for adding 
more trees when our finances permitted. The 
collection of conifers or evergreens included 
the two blue spruces, arbor vitz, both pyra- 
midical and round, Japanese hemlock, white 
fir, mugho pine, Swedish juniper, and dwarf 
pine dug in the woods. 

Between their branches, however, gaping 
— spots of the crude foundation still showed. 
For the summer we filled in these spaces with 





Tes TREES soon become valued possessions; as 
their beauty increases, so does the attractiveness of 
your home. They are nature’s greatest gift to the 
beautifying of your grounds. 


Silver Fir 





HIS UNUSUAL OFFER is to acquaint you with the 

superior stock and service of Little Tree Farms. The 
book of Little Tree Harms will be sent upon request without 
charge. It tells just what you want to know about trees 
and shrubs—their planting, care, and the varieties best 
suited to various conditions, purposes, and locations. 


Beautifully illustrated—used as a reference book in 
schools and listed in the library of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 





Arborvite 


AMERICAN FORESTRY COMPANY ‘3; 


15 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


Owners of Little Tree Farms Near Boston 



































Horsford’s are safe. Many plants hardy 
as far North as ee 

CG Id will not stand the winters of Northern 

oO New England. Our ——— ag = 

best hardy sorts — wi owers, hardy 

Weather ferns, new and rare lilies, hardy orchids, 
Plants trees, shrubs, vines. Send for our new 


Annual before placing your order 








| F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VT. 














Eas Fae 


O 


of New Castle 


Are the hardiest, easiest growing 
fresh blooming rose plants in amer- 
ica. Always grown on their own roots 
in the fertile soil of New Castle. We 
are expert Rose growers and give you 
the benefit of a life time experience and 
the most select list in America. Every 


desirable Rose now cultivated in America is included in our im 


mense stock—and the prices are right 


Our rose book for 19220 ROSES OF NEW CASTLE tells you how to 


make rose growing ® success The most complete book on rose 
culture ever published aud elaborately printed in actual colors. my stock. You can have a copy free but ask for 
Gives all information that you need. send for your copy today—a ° ¢ ’ 

it now, as the demand may exhaust my supply. 


postal will do. 


HELLER BROS. CO., 










Box 316, New Castle, Indiana 


Try a Water,Garden This Year 


Water Lilies will add just the touch of novelty 
that your grounds may lack, yet they are as 
easily cared for as asters. Most of them will 
do well in a tub. 

My Booklet gives the story in detail—full direc- 
tions, with ample description of each variety in 


WILLIAM TRICKER, Box H, Arlington, N. J. 




















barberry bushes and stately perennials like 
speedwell and riverton. Leaders and sharp 
corners were softened with quick-growing 
vines, like morning glory. By the last of June 
we could approach the front of the house with 
a feeling akin to satisfaction. We knew that 
behind the softening glamor of small trees, 
shrubs, vines and flowers, the architectural 
defects still existed, but this did not prevent 
a glow of pride when, digging for dandelions 
in our newly-made lawn, we heard some blase 
motorist exclaim in high C—‘‘Oh, do look at 
that darling, homey white-and-green house!” 

In the fall we removed the perennials and 
planted additional evergreens. Behind them, 
ampelopsis veitchi, slipped from the riotous 
vines of a friendly neighbor, have taken root 
and are creeping over the crude masozry. In 
another year they will be a colorful screen 
behind the evergreens, and we will use no 
flowers at all. In banking the unsightly 
foundation of a house, vines and evergreens 
combine admirably, but flowers sound a false 
note, when used with evergreens. 

Perhaps you figure the little house as raising 























Let’s talk over those decorating plans 
you ve been thinking about 


It is better to plan and decide now, before the 
decorators are in the midst of the spring rush. 


Have you been thinking about doing a room or 
two in Sanitas? See it through this time and get 
the kind of wall coverings you've really wanted. 


Let us send you the Sanitas booklet and samples. 
You'll surely find among the hundred and fifty 
Sanitas styles just the ones you want to harmonize 
with your rugs, hangings and furniture. 


Sanitas is made on cloth with a machine-painted 
surface that does not crack, peel or fade. Dull 
finished plain tints and decorative patterns as well 
as tile effects. 

See your decorator for Sanitas. If he cannot 
supply you write for Booklet and Samples. 


Booklet shows rooms in color and tells at a 
glance how much Sanitas you need for any size 


room. 


Address the Manufacturers of 


Sanitas Modern Wall Covering 
Dept. 20 320 Broadway, New York 





















cold and drafts. 


Give your door a 
Yale Door Closer 
and it will close as 


“Soft as Cotton” 


Yale 
Builders’ 
Hardware 





“and. areal se — 


The door that has a Yale Door Closer is a real door. 
closes everytime—quickly and softly; closes automatically, 
without any help. 
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i ee that doesn’t always close and stay closed 
is no better than a hole in the wall. 


If you are tired of harassing, nerve-jostling doors that slam 
and bang and shatter, and seem to shake the whole house—if 
you are weary of perverse doors that will stand open, or make 
you go back and close them— 


You will install a Yale Door Closer—and insure peace and 
comfort and better health; while saving fuel by keeping out 
To say nothing of preserving the door itself. 


The Yale Reversible Door Closer is a really wonderful mechanical device. 
You cannot see the insides of it—ithe compact, perfected mechanism that 
enables it to give you years-long, constant service. 
You know its trade-mark ‘‘ Yale” is the best guarantee that into it has gone 
the conscience of its makers—the pride in leadership that has made ‘‘ Yale” 
the universal standard for half a century—whether it dignifies Yale Cylinder 
Night Latches, Padlocks, Builders’ Locks and Hardware, Bank Locks, 
Chain Blocks or Electric Hoists. 


And you don't need to. 


\ Yale Cylinder 
jNight Latch 








AChain Block 





It 


Patfiock 





The Yale 


Towne Mf; 
Chicago Office 77 East "Street 


Go, Makers of the Yale Locks - = --- 


East 40*Street, Ni 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St ee ey ek cit 














| Would You Like to Own This Home? 





UT of many designs submitted in a contest 
held under auspices of THE House BrEav- 
TIFUL, a jury of architects adjudged this charm- 


| ing little six-room house to be the best. In 


making their award, they considered every phase 


| of the small-house problem, including heating, 
| lighting, plumbing, kitchen conveniences, and the 
| arrangement of rooms, doors and windows. Those 





who are planning to build a moderate-priced home 
of dignity and distinction, and who wish to secure at reason- 
able cost a complete set of working plans of this House Beau- 
tiful Prize House, will receive full particulars by addressing 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mt. Vernon St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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its heavy forehead, stark and bare, to winter 
winds. True, vines and flowers have disap- 
peared, but in the window and porch boxes 
they have been replaced by box plants, trim- 
med to the point of the proverbial Christ- 
mas tree, and bought at a cost of two dollars 
and twenty-five cents. And behind the win- 
dows, with curtains draped back, are more 
boxes blooming gaily in the winter sun, each 
plant transplanted from my own garden and 
cut back for winter blooms. 

Time, ingenuity and love are required to 
soften the lines of an ugly house with mere 
growing things, but the result is satisfactory 
to both eye and purse. And this is a state- 
ment worth considering when you go home- 
hunting these days. No old-fashioned mid- 
Victorian house is hopeless if it has a pleasing 
environment, a good view, if it is well built 
and will lend itself to vines, shrubs and flowers. 
Architectural remodeling may come later, 
when materials and labor are more reasonable. 


The Colorful Tulip 


(Continwed from page 202) 


inviting here with a lovely clump of Poetas 
Narcissus nearby. 

In one bed lavender predominates. Here are 
Sir Harry, a pale lavender-pink; Giant, a red- 
dish purple; Jaune D’CEuf, before mentioned; 
Centenaire, Violet rose; Remembrance, pale 
gray-lilac; Ronald Gunn, deep violet. Back 
of all, the eye is carried to glowing La Fiancee, 
a lovely rose-pink, flushed pale rose, which 
lends brightness to the lavenders. 

In another group, Sir Harry (Cottage) ap- 
pears again, this time in company with Sol- 
ferina (Cottage); Euterpe (Darwin) is still 
another clump, followed by groups of Giant, 
Jaune D’CEuf (Breeder) and Euterpe again. 
This grouping is made lively by the presence of 
Painted Lady, which is a creamy-white Dar- 
win, faintly tinged soft heliotrope. Then a 
wonderful grouping of shimmering white acts 
as a foil or emphasizes the whole, in early 
tulips Lady Boreel, Princess Helen and White 
Beauty, each one exquisite, yet different in 
form. A rich contrast is made for this white 
in a deep-purple early tulip, Globe DeRigaud, 
and nearby that appealing Leedsi Narcissus, 
White Lady, with its small beautifully crin- 
kled cup. 

In these combinations of tulips, there is not 
one that will not shine forth in rare beauty in 
even the simplest garden, and may well be- 
come a part of your garden of delight. 


Solving the Living Problem 
(Continued from page 212) 


joined by a passage, for renting. This proved 
to be successful. 

What we called the garden, which included 
all the ground back of the driveway, was a 
restful place in which to stay. Here were 
planted the fruit trees and flowers. 

At the end of three years we had a good 
shade from the trees on the lawn, and seats 
were built around the tree-trunks. The town 
had grown to a population of five thousand, 
and so sidewalks were made. We made the 


walk up to our entrance without help. 
Eleven years have passed, and as I sit in my 
upstairs room and look out over the cool, fresh 
lawn, I am grateful that we stood against the 
wall of temptation to give up, and strove on. 
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Painting after House by Frank Chouteau Brown, Architect 


he Structural and Artistic Values 
of the HOUSE of BRICK 


: THER building materials have their merits and 

make their appeal, but looking at the building 
problem on all sides, no other material approaches Face 
Brick in the structural and artistic values it offers—per- 

















ped A:FB-A fox 
| oy ET manence, comfort, safety from fire, economy, and beauty. 
“THE STORY OF BRICK” The slight difference in first cost over less durable 

An artistic booklet with - 4 J : , 
ier an seu i materials is soon wiped out by the many savings that 
ormation for all who intend to ; - ° : 
ek Tis Menace at ere go with a Face Brick house. You will find this subject 

f ea. oe fully discussed in “The Story of Brick” Send for it now. 


Home, are a few of the subjects 
treated. Your copy is await- 


en ee American Face Brick Association 


1122 Westminster Building - Chicago 
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Planting the Home Grounds 
(Continued from page 184) 


deviation from the direct line toward the goal. 
A low flower bed hardly seems a sufficient 
excuse for having to go out of the way. Con- 
sequently at such turns one should plant a 
mass of shrubbery, with perhaps a tree or 
two to give the desired effect. 

The success of the picture depends largely 
upon the way in which the preliminary lay- 
out of the grounds has been planned. Begin- , 
ning with the selection of the home site and . 
continuing with the placing of the service A 
yard, the flower and vegetable gardens, and 
the walks and drives, the two final types of 
vistas should be born in mind. First, the : 
“offset ’’—the view which is to greet from day 
to day and from month to month the eyes of 
the home-dwellers—should be considered. If f 
by good fortune the house is set upon a hill— 
large or small—some part is likely to command 
the distant horizon where is revealed the in- 
finite variety of glory seen in the setting sun. 
No possible planting could be made that would 
excuse the shutting out of these sunset scenes, 
and every effort should be made to preserve 
and frame this greatest of heavenly visions. 
Other houses less fortunately placed are likely 

h I k : to have other sites worth framing—the distant 
L at 00 S good 1S nNeEVEL old hills, the gleam of shining water in river or 

lake, the pied beauty of a daisy-spotted mea- 
dow, a grove or woodland, the village church 
or even the tree-bordered street. 

To keep these pictures—varying from hour 
to hour with the moving shadows and from 
day to day with the changing season—so that 
their restful beauty may enter into the daily 
living of the householders it is necessary to 
keep the space about the house free and open 
to view. No trees, tall shrubs or other 
planting can be tolerated where they break the 


C ), Vj / ; WAL ff ] Y a view, although these may serve very well when 
ave an > : ery 
‘‘Acme Quality Shelf”? — on either side to frame it in a proper 

















Most furniture that is consigned to the junk heap finds its 
‘way there because it doesn’t look good. Let a chair, or a table 
once get a scratched or marred surface and it is shoved into 
the store room or attic, out of sight. 

You’ve probably done this yourself. Go pull them out. You'll 
find the trouble is only “skin deep”. Renew their surfaces with 
Acme Quality Varnish and you have new furniture—an an- 
tique perhaps—good for years and years of further service. 








is to be made by the architect and the land- 
scapist, and its effect may be improved or 


PAINTS & FINISHES peng tia ally sey lhe The opposite vista is also important. It is 
, . ‘ d at hk h i e and i i 

It is not only with furniture that trouble starts at the surface. Moisture ae Varueitin ee - 8 - — “e ——— = pepe 

and grinding dirt scuffed into your floors will cause them to warp, splinter floors, woodwork and furniture; from the more distant parts of the otal tend 

and decay. A protecting coat of Acme Quality Varno-Lac would preventthis. Acme Quality White Enamel for by the passer-by. The same elevation that 
iron bedsteads, furniture, wood- : : : . wo ig 
Rust and decay never sleep. Every minute of the day they hover over Yo, a rs prea le pas pio gl gives the indwellers a view abroad gives sight 2 
your possessions watching for exposed surfaces. Keep all surfaces pro- quart of Acme Quality Floor Paint liness to the situation, and the same open 
eg — a perv ape _ yi pe and - will never get in of the right color. spaces that give views in one direction give z 
nae OE SP Ne SOE POR Mee ae * them in the other also. But here the picture | 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 











Dept. J Detroit, Michigan 
Boston Chicago Minneapolis St.Louis Pittsburgh Los Angeles marred in a thousand ways. In general, 
incinn i . : 
‘i. | 6U6r eee eee there should be a centre of interest upon which 
theeye may focus—a large window, a doorway, 











naire a vine-clad porch in the case of larger houses, 
Indoor Harmonies with Gladioli’’ or the whole house in the case of smaller ones. 
Is just one article in my 1920 catalog, which offers : Fortunately , the very keeping open of the 
forty-five of the most exquisite varieties grown. view in both directions enables one to carpet 





BUILD NOW 


I want to see Every American Own his Own Home 











Ww. B. WILSON 
U.S. DEPT. OF LABOR ™ scurttary It is free for the asking. the spaces with the velvet surfaces of lawns 
W. L. Crissey ‘‘Gladiolus Farm’’ which add immeasurably to the attractiveness 
Boring, Oregon of the grounds. No other features can take 





the places of these in giving the effect of free- 
Allston’s Plant Restorer dom and habitableness. For this result the 
Why let your plants lose their brightness lawn must present as much unbroken surface 

: as possible, and the smaller it is the more im- 


when a box of my restorer keeps them always ‘ : Fein 
healthy, especially in cold weather. Try a box portant that it shall be seen as a single unit in 








Shrubs and Evergreens 


Of Best Quality for City and Rural Landscape work. 
Prices right and we pay the freight. No money with 
order. Ask for 1920 Catalog, it explains why they buy of 


























THE PROGRESS NURSERIES now and be convinced. Prices 50c and $1.00. the picture. 
1011 Peters Avenue TROY, OHIO Postage Prepaid The abuse of the lawn is the besetting sin of 
ni Aleton _ tant F ee American home-owners. A large proportion 
: : of our suburban homes are less attractive than 
they should be on account of some marring of 
* ALIFORN a w the beauty of the lawn. And the unfortunate 
zs fe : Lantos fact is that so few people even yet realize this 
seas a panei Goce aceite igmromics. | | abuse, thinking rather that their treatment sa 
518 Pe cts foe —— pen The chief ways in which our lawns are mar- 
red are these—ill-placed flower beds, ill- 
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The ‘‘MONTROSS” 
No. 1990—in Twin Pair 


Made of Simmons’ new Square 
Steel Tubing—Seamless, smooth 
and beautifully finished. 

Exquisitely enameled in the ac- 
cepted Decorative Colors, 

Has the Simmons patented 
pressed steel Noiseless Corner Locks. 
Easy rolling casters. 

Your choice of Twin Pair and 
Double Width. Specially pleas» 
ing in Twin Pair. 


© 
Simmons Company, 1920 





Why the Doctor aS 
Aovocates Jwin Leds 


ET a good sound sleep every 
night— every nerve, every 
muscle relaxed—and Nature 


will fill your body with new energy, 
and wake you up fit and fine. 


Every muscle relaxed! Noone can 
sleep perfectly with nerves on edge 
or muscles tense. 


This is the rea- 
son why doctorsare 
urging Twin Beds 
—so one sleeper 
will not disturb 
the other, or com- 
municatea cold or 
other ailment. 


The reason, too, why you should 
be sure your bed is noiseless. Just 
the little creak of a wooden bed, or 
the rattle of an ordinary metal bed, 
is enough to put the nerves on edge, 
even though it may not actually 
wake you up. 


The truly noiseless Bed is the Sim- 
mons Metal Bed—built for sleep. 

Just as the truly sleep-inducing Spring 
is a Simmons Spring—a fine, resilient 
spring that invites the body to relax. 

Years ago Simmons Company es- 
tablished the principle of Beds and 
Springs built for sleep. 

It is today the largest maker of fine 
Metal Beds and Springs in the world. 

It is a specialist in Twin Beds—a 
pioneer in that fine modern principle of 
a separate bed for each sleeper. 


* * * 


Simmons Metal Beds and Springs are 
the most sought after sleeping equipment 
in leading stores all over the country. 

The prices are little if any higher 
than for ordinary beds. 

And when you are selecting your 
Simmons Beds with an eye to their 
appearance in the room, you will see 
that Simmons has for the first time 
established beautiful and authoritative 
design in Metal Beds. 


Sleep is a big subject! Write us for the brochure, “What Leading Medical Journals 
and Health Magazines Say about Separate Beds and Sound Sleep.” Free of charge, 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


ELIZABETH ATLANTA 


KENOSHA 


SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


(Executive Offices: Kenosha,WisJ) 


SIMMONS BEDS-Built forSleep 
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Here’s added beauty and security 
for your new home 





| = promggeted that new home will be one of the events of your 

life. Plan wisely, and build well. Use Sargent Hardware 
throughout. For strength, Sargent Hardware has no equal. 
There’s safety in the home equipped with it, while unusual 
accuracy in fitting assures smooth operation. 








Sargent Hardware means good taste. It lends an unobtrusive 
air of distinction to your home that one feels rathers than sees. 
Among its many pleasing and tasteful patterns is one that exactly 
meets any architectural standard and design. Send for the Sar- 
gent Book of Designs and select, with your architect, the design 
that harmonizes with your home’s particular style of architecture. 









x capes ne Day and Night Latches 


Combine safety, security and strength. 
They have many special features, 
chief of which is the Push-Button 
Stop, found only in Sargent Day and 
Night Latches. They are simple, 
convenient and safe, and there is no 
possibility of their getting out of 
order by the forcible closing of 
the door. 

















SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 


29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
**Put Your Own Key In Your Own Front Door’’ 
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UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS 


By EDWARD W. FRENTZ 
Another real Atlantic book for children. Charming stories of childhood and 
nature — a book of real literary merit as well as absorbing interest for young = 
readers. Ten full-page illustrations. $1.50 postpaid. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - -_ Boston, Massachusetts 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss, 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $.....for..... copies of UNCLE ZEB AND HIS FRIENDS 
Name PE er ee City Gps So we Rte borg hd OR eaten a eee 


Street Pe ae . State 
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placed trees and shrubs and poorly located 
walks. Probably the worst place on the 
grounds for a round geranium bed is in the 
middle of the lawn. Yet the observant 
traveler soon sees that this is the favorite 
location for these beds. The people who 
place them here apparently are thinking only 
of the bit of decoration, seeing in it something 
to be admired. But they do not realize that 
in thus setting up their floral idol in the centre 
of the lawn they are sacrificing to it the greater 
ensemble of the place as a whole. It is as if 
one should place a penny chromo in the middle 
of a masterpiece. The flower bed not only 
draws the eye to itself and away from the 
larger scene, but it also breaks up the contin- 
uous surface of the lawn, making it appear 
smaller than it really is and taking away by so 
much the spacious effect of the grounds. 

Only a little worse than the circular flower 
bed is the specimen blue spruce or other ever- 
green that stands in the centre of the lawn like 
an exclamation point, inviting the attention of 
every beholder. It is, indeed, often a thing of 
beauty, well worthy of admiration. But in 
such a position it assumes too much for itself. 
A single tree is not to be compared in its pos- 
sible interest to an attractive setting of a real 
home and it should not usurp so important a 
position. By so doing it spoils the larger 
picture and makes the lawn seem smaller. 

But the lawn spotted here and there with 
many small shrubs or evergreens is even worse 
than that with the specimen tree in the middle. 
For this spottiness is without rhyme or reason 
and simply draws the eye from spot to spot, 
not satisfying the mind by resting at any place. 
Such spottiness often mars many otherwise 
attractive grounds and is a favorite foible of 
the local practitioner who fancies himself a 
landscape gardener. 

Nothing is likely to take away from the ap- 
parent size of a small lawn so much as the 
locating of a walk through the middle of it. 
Great numbers of suburban places lose in 
beauty by this practice. And the pity of it is 
that in so many cases the usefulness of the 
walk would be as great or greater if it were 
placed on one side or curved to each corner. 

There are many advantages in having the 
lawn run directly up to the house or to the 
shrubbery along the foundation lines without a 
gravel or concrete walk or driveway lying be- 
tween. Either of these introduces a new ele- 
ment into the picture and mars its beauty. 
To prevent this it is best to have the whole plan 
of the house and grounds in mind before build- 
ing, and to request the architect to locate the 
main entrance where it will not require the 
driveway to divorce the lawn from the house. 
And especially should he avoid the greater er- 
ror of having a round or oval turning-way 
directly in front of the home. 

A house without flowers is scarcely a home. 
If they are not to be grown in the lawn where 
shall one plan for them? 

The answer to this question is to have a real 
flower garden where it is easily reached from 
the house but is not a part of the picture as 
seen from the street. This real garden may 
well be supplemented by such border gardens 
of flowers along walks or shrubbery as fit well 
into the general scheme of the place. These 
border gardens should be devoted chiefly to 
the hardy perennials—including the spring- 
flowering bulbs—which will blossom year 
after year with little care, giving color and 
variety to the landscape picture and also 
yielding many blooms for indoor decoration. 
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A seven-room two-story house of 
the Western type with Curtis 
Woodwork of architectural char- 


acte: 


Acharming siz- 
room house of 
Southern design 
with Curtis 
Woodwork of 
appropriate 
architectural 
type designed 
especially for it 





r inside and out 


‘What a DOOR may be 


HEN we make a door we think 
of it as more than a shutter to 
close a hole in the wall. 

To some man and some woman this 
door will be an entrance way to peace 
and privacy and everything that they 
love best. To some little children it will 
be a portal to romp through with excited 
prattle of innocent joy, or the entrance 
to a sanctuary from children’s outdoor 
woes. To guests it will symbolize wel- 
come. To strangers it will evidence the 
taste of those who live behind its friendly protection. 

There are fifty different doors in the Curtis Cata- 
log — doors for both the exterior and the interior of 
your house. But our business is not making doors 
alone. Curtis Woodwork includes all the architectural 
woodwork for the outside and the interior of homes. 
It includes doors and entrances, windows, window and 
door frames, stairways, built-in furniture, interior trim, 
mantels, wall paneling, dining alcoves, porches, ex- 
terior woodwork and shutters. 


; 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 


3068-4068 So. Second Street 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Topeka, Kan, 
Detroit, Mich, 


Lincoln, Neb. 
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URTI 


WOODWORK 


“‘The Permanent Furniture for Your Home’* 


















The same floor plan as in the 

Western and Colonial houses, 

developed in the English expres- 

sion with Curtis Woodwork of 
English type 


Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh, Baltimore and Akron 


The makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction to its users 
“‘We’re not satisfied unless you are”’ 





This architectural woodwork was de- 
signed by Trowbridge and Ackerman, 
architects, of New York, who also de- 
signed and planned a large number of 
houses ranging from three to eight rooms, 
treated in four different architectural ex- 
pressions: Colonial, English, Western, 
and Southern. There is appropriate 
woodwork for each type of house. 
The woodwork is standardized and pro- 
duced in quantities, which brings down 
the cost of production and thus lowers 
its cost to you. 

You can obtain free through your lumber dealer 
a copy of our portfolio of “Better Built Homes”’ or, 
by sending us the coupon with 25c in postage. Specify 
which portfolio you want. “Better Built Homes,” 
Volume VI, shows exteriors, interiors, and floor plans 
with complete descriptions of 32 houses of three, four 
and five rooms; Volume VII, of 32 houses of six, seven 
and eight rooms. See your lumber dealer or send today 
for portfolio. 
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Wausau, Wis, 
Chicago, Ill, 
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Sioux City, lowa 
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A Colonial 
Home with the 
same plan as 
the Western 
house, but with 
appropriate 
Curtis Woed- 
work of Colonia} 
typ 
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CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
3068-4068 
Enclosed find......cents in stamps, for which please send me 
O Portfolio of Better Built Homes, 
), 2Se. 


So. Second Street, Clinton, lowa 


Portfolio of Better Built Homes, 


8 room houses), 25¢. 
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Now, Tupelo, (that interest- 
ingly “‘involved-grain’’ wood) is not 


good for basket-weaving, nor lace- 
curtains, zor Out-door flooring, nor a lot of 
other perfectly reasonable uses for the things 
that serve us best—in just those ways— 


BUT—-BUI-BUI-BUT- BUT 


Tupelo, “that hard-wear lumber,” is about 


the best high-gradeand low-price INDOOR 


FLOORING that you will step on for quite 
a while! And that is why we are talking 
about it. And that is why we suggest its 
use to intelligent home-builders. And that 
is about all we have to say in this modest 
announcement. (Except—that the “‘inter- 
woven’’ grain of this same TUPELO makes 
it pretty good—yes, even VERY good—for 
enameling, if you like that very popular type 


of Interior Trim. And its simple and digni- 
fied and cleanly COLONIAL CHARACTER really 
entitles it to just thatdegree of discriminative popularity.) 


So you see that, after all, this TUPELO is ‘‘quite 
some wood’’—FOR ITS PROPER USES. (Don’t 
use it outdoors—it will decay under the stress of 
weather!—just the opposite of Cypress, ‘the Wood Eternal,”’ 

which is often its forest companion.) But—where it is RIGHT 
it is just about BEST. And that is what you are interested in. 


WILL YOU WRITE OUR ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPT.? WE'LL ANSWER. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn. 


906 Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La., or 906 Heard National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
PLEASE ADDRESS THE NEAREST OFFICE 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO OWN THIS HOME? 








HE design for 
this little six 
room house won a 
prize and the working 
drawings are now on 
sale at the office of 
Tae House Beavti- 
FuL. The pictures 
here show one of these 
houses built from the 
Eee at Springfield, 
Ohio. 

Write for sketch plans 
and particulars, which 


will be sent FREE on 





request. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 Mount Vernon St., BOSTON, } MASSACHUSETTS - 
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Wild Flowers in the Home and 
Garden 


(Continued from page 189) 


several sprays of maidenhair fern. I can 
frankly say that I have rarely seen anything 
more beautiful, and the influence of it spread 
through the household. The conversation 
took on a different tone, the voices were more 
subdued and gentle; for the function of beauty 
is to exert a silent influence making for com- 
plete harmony of atmosphere. 

Near the ferns, but not close enough to 
dominate them, plant the foam flower, Tiarella 
cordifolia, one of the hardiest of our early 
spring flowers, beautiful for the garden and 
for the table. A bowl of foam flower with 
roots, planted in leaf mold, will be a joy long 
after the feathery bishop’s-mitres have served 
their purpose, for the leaves will then wax 
strong in size, color and lustre, and may be 
used with other flowers as decorative green for 
weeks afterwards. 

The Rhododendron nudiflorum is another 
lovely wood flower that bears transplanting 
readily. Both young and old love it, the old 
for its lovely coloring, the young for the honey 
in its tempting spurs. It, too, is beautiful for 
house decoration when artistic sprays are ar- 
ranged in appropriate vases or bowls. And 
every woman should aim to have a collection 
of pottery suitable for flowers, especially the 
native pottery of each state. 

No wild flower garden would give the true 
wood-note without the trilliums, the Trillium 
erectum and the beautiful painted Trillium 
undulatum. These are attractive for decora- 
tion in the home also. Ina small brown bowl 
of artistic contour two trillium blossoms at- 
tracted much attention in this display, the 
delicate pink tint against the brown green of 
the bowl making a lovely picture. 

No garden would be complete without the 
Iris cristata which grows in abundance in our 
Southern woods, and which vields readily to 
the change to the home garden. Why pay a 
florist twenty dollars for bulbs when these 
exquisite flowers may be had for the mere 
effort of digging them and the care in replant- 
ing them? 

And why seek for rare hot-house Easter 
bulbs when the Atomasco lily covers our South- 
ern meadows and fills the air with its delicate 
fragrance, fairly inviting us to take it to our 
gardens and our homes? 

And even the lovely orchids are not beyond 
the reach of the woman seeking to beautify 
her surroundings. The yellow lady’s-slipper, 
Cypripedium hirsutum, with the tantalizing, 
coquettish brown streamers and the “‘ Mocca- 
sin’? wonderfully constructed to invite cross- 
pollination, will bloom just as happily in our 
gardens as in the deep woods. Nothing could 
be more lovely for garden or table; but again 
the bowl is important in the arrangement of 
this flower. Any glaring or unusual color 
may cheapen and disappoint in the ultimate 
effect. In the illustration a soft brown bowl 
of native North Carolina pottery with hints of 
deeper brown merging to black and green was 
used. The effect in its illusive beauty was 
striking indeed. 

In the larger garden where one wishes to 
introduce as much of the wood spirit as poss!- 
ble, the umbrella plant, Podophyllum pelta- 
tum, is effective. The very appearance of it 
on a hot day suggests coolness and shade and 
rippling streams and deep woods. It may be 
transplanted when very young and then, as 
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Hidden Safety 


HEN YOUR ARCHITECT SPECIFIES THAT 
METAL LATH be used as a support for the 
plastering in your house, you know that he is alive to 
your best interests—that he is planning for you a 
fire safe, permanent house. 
The coat of plaster will quickly hide the metal 
lath from view, but every wall and ceiling in which 


Ano-Sure 


METAL LATH 


is used becomes a flame resisting barrier of plaster and 
steel. Metal Lath is literally hidden safety for home, 
garage, etc. More than this—it prevents plaster from 
cracking. And it makes stucco permanent. Any compe- 
tent architect can tell you of the other advantages of 
using KNO-BURN. 
Danger Points in Your Home 
The fire hazard ts particularly great at 
the points indicated in the small circles. 
Our FREE BUILDERS’ BOOK tells 
you how to protect these and contains 
other important information you need. 


Write for it TODAY. 


North Western Expanded Metal Co. 


| 955 Old Colony Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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Creating a Beautiful Garden or Park is an art 
requiring as much study and expert knowledge 
as the designing and weaving of a priceless rug. 
We are experienced craftsmen, growing, inour own 
extensive nursery, large evergreens, trees, shrubs, and 
hardy flowers for making anytype of garden or park. 
Write for Literature 
SWAIN NELSON & SONS COMPANY 
1002 Marquette Building, Chicago 


Formal Garden 


French Lick Springs Hotel 


PRODUCED BY US 








All The Summer Through 
You'll Find Use For This Garden Book 


The charm of English gardens, the delights of distinctly 
different things, the garden certainty in having seeds 
bred and grown, by those from whom you buy them— 
all these things the Sutton Seed book brings to you. 


And in addition to this it is a trustworthy “ Guide In 
Horticulture"’— convenient and condensed, but com- 
te. 
ven professional gardeners depend upon it as the most 
authoritative guide to new things, and new methods — 
just as they depend on Sutton’s seeds 


And its cultural directions cover the whole scope of 
gardening— summer flowers, vegetables, perennials to 
start from seed for the hardy border, greenhouse and 
house plants, vegetables under glass 

You'll find use for this beautifully printed 165 page book 
all through the year. 

It is sent by our American Agents on receipt of 35c 
which is refunded with a $5 order. ' 

American Edition, limited, so don’t delay sending for 
your copy. Our booklet “SEEDS,” full of interesting 


But the Sutton “ Guide” is written for the amateur. facts about seed growing, sent for the asking 


H. P. Winter & Co. Sutter fou The Sherman T. Blake Co. 


64-D Wall Street 429-D Sacramento St. 
New York San Francisco, Cal. 





Seed Growers and Merchants 
READING, ENGLAND 




















A Delightful Collection of Essays 


ADVENTURES IN INDIGENCE 


By LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


‘The author has produced essays that are pure literature. It is a delight to read the limpid, graceful sentences, 
and it warms the heart to find essaystha<¢ arc kindly and human, filled with a great tenderness for all created things. 
Many a purchaser of the volume will turn first, after looking over the table of contents, to the essay on ‘The 
Disappointments and Vicissitudes of Mice,” than which nothing more charming has been written since Charles 
Lamb’s “Dissertation on Roast Pig.’’’—Philadzlphia Evening Ledger. 


$1.50 Postpaid 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - - 41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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seasons pass, transplanted or thinned, so that 
the plants may develop and the interesting 
waxlike creamy blossoms grow to rare beauty, 
many times larger than in their native haunts. 
Nothing except the Cypripedium and pitcher 
plant evoked more interest in the library dis- 
play of wild flowers than this. Again the 
pitcher in tones of brown with hints of cream, 


..that blended with the cream color of the petals, 


combined to create an effect of unusual beauty 
and to enhance the beauty of the flowers. 

There is a host of other wild flowers that 
will well repay the care and the effort of intro- 
ducing them to the home garden, but I dwell 
especially upon those with which I have had 
personal experience. In addition to those 
mentioned, among the most striking of these 
are: Yellow adder’s-tongue, Erythronium 
Americanum; Robin’s Plantain, Erigeron pul- 
chellus; a host of lovely asters, especially the 
New York aster, Novi-belgii; common blue 
wood aster, Aster Coedifolius; late purple 
aster, Aster Patens; New England aster, Aster 
Nova Angliz; low showy aster, Aster specta- 
bilis; Quaker ladies, Houstonia coerulea; wild 
indigo, Baptisia-tinctoria; black-eyed Susan, 
Rudbeckia-hirta; true or twin-flowered Solo- 
mon’s-seal, Polygonatum biflorum; wood be- 
tony, Pedicularis canadensis; wood lily, Lilium 
philadelphicum; Cardinal flower, Lobelia 
cardinalis; wild columbine, Aquilegia canaden- 
sis; pitcher plant, Sarracenia purpurea; mea- 
dow rose, Rosa blanda; eglantine, Rosa rubi- 
ginosa; wild geranium, Geranium maculatum; 
mountain laurel, Kalmia latifolia; large yellow 
ladys’-slipper, Cypripedium pubescens; shoot- 
ing star, Dodecatheon meadia; common mea- 
dow buttercup, Ranunculus acris; meadow 
lily, Lilium canadense; Canada violet, Viola 
Canadensis; sweet white violet, Viola blanda. 
But above all, the new interest in wild flowers 
for the home garden will result in a wealth of 
exquisite bloom for garden, home and friends 
during the whole floral season, and lead to a 
new and compelling communion with Nature 
in her happiest moods. 


A Backyard Garden in 
Somerville, Mass. 
(Continued from page 205) 


and sometimes it fairly hurts me to cut them 
down so short. Oh, roses do not just grow. 
They’re just like people—the better attention, 
the better the results.” 

For a garden as small as this perennials are 
better than annuals. Annuals are often a 
lottery, and failing to bloom, there is no gar- 
den. So with a few annuals, this garden in its 
side beds shows mostly perennials—hardy 
phlox, sweet william, bee balm, larkspur, fox- 
glove, peonies, lupin, lilies of the valley, chrys- 
anthemums, southernwood, etc. and the best of 
the annuals, some of the old and some of the 
new. There is a succession of bloom from 
early spring when the columbines and the 
daffodils peep shyly out at the Forsvthia, until 
the dahlias and chrysanthemums are gone. 

A garden is a place to love and work and 
forget your troubles, a place to find good 
health and broad vision, but most of all a place 
of joy and hope and faith, from the time the 
last trace of winter is dispelled until you cut 
down the withered stalks of the chrysanthe- 
mums, put the winter covering over the rose 
bushes, and the wooden huts over the hy- 
drangeas, and whisper “Until spring. And 
do not fail me, for I shall be waiting for you.” 
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The Hoover lifts the rug from the 
floor, like this— flutters it upon a 
cushion of air, gently “beats” out its 
embedded grit, and so prolongs its life 








In the soft shadings and delicate tracings of a fine rug lies its call 
for admiration. The maintenance of these charms is an impor- 
tant function of The Hoover. Rapidly its electric sweeping 
reveals anew the colorings dimmed by soot, and brushes straight 
any nap disarranged by heels. At the same time it beats out all 
destructive embedded grit, collects stubborn, clinging litter 
and thoroughly suction cleans. Only The Hoover does all 
this. And it is the largest selling electric cleaner in the world. 


The HOOVER 


It Beats—as it Sweeps—as it Cleans 


Tue Hoover Suction SwEEPER CoMPANY 
The oldest makers of electric cleaners 
North Canton, Ohio Hamilton, Canada 
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GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES ¢ UPHOLSTERIES 


In selecting the draperies for your home, you 
must be assured of both their beauty and their 
durability. Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast Dra- 
peries are lovely beyond words—rich colorings, 
and marvelous designs, from sheerest casement 
cloth to very heavy hangings. 


We guarantee Orinoka Sunfast Draperies to 
be absolutely sunfast and tubfast. The most 
intense sun will not fade even their most delicate 
colorings and occasional tubbings serve only to 
restore their original freshness and lustre. 


Insist upon seeing the Orinoka guarantee tag which is at- 
tached toevery bolt. Itidentifiesan absolutely sunfastdrapery! 


THE ORINOKA MIJ.LS, Clarendon Bldg., New York 
































House Beautiful Lantern Slides 


The Readers’ Service Department of THE House BrautiFut has 
prepared five excellent collections of slides, with accompanying lec- 
tures, on subjects pertaining to House Building and Decorating. 





The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 


Collection A—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection B — 50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
Collection C — 50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 
Collection D — 50 slides on The Town Beautiful 

Collection E — 50 slides on Building a House 


WRITE TO THE READERS’ SERVICE FOR ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET GIVING RENTING 
RATES AND FULL PARTICULARS 





Readers’ Service, The House Beautiful 
41 Mcunt Vernon Street - - Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Grandmother’s Garden 
(Continued from page 191) 


of all is the garden when the Grandmother 
finds time to conduct you about the paths and 
give you the Latin names with which she 
loves to dignify her flowers. 

“Don’t you like the Campanula?” she asks; 
and caresses a bluebell. She offers me dig- 
italis, and points to foxglove. Her platyco- 
dons resolve themselves into the blue-veined 
balloon flowers. Her milkweed, she says, is 
admired if she gives it away under the name of 
incarnata rosea. She always speaks of lark- 
spur as Delphinium; and calls bleeding heart 
Dielytra spectabilis. Not even her weeds 
sound familiar. Can the musical purslane 
be Mr. Warner’s hated pusley? 

This scientific turn in plant lore is a family 
trait. It appeared in the Grandmother’s 
wonderful mother, who has only just linger- 
ingly left us for the gardens of Paradise. She 
used to show me her own great herbarium, a 
folio wherein, eighty years ago, she pressed 
both wild and garden flowers, inscribing, in 
the thread-like, careful characters of the 
period, the classic names of early Victorian 
Posies: 

“Columbine red 
Aquilegia 
Class 12 Icosandria 
Order 5 Ventagyina”’ 

Each flower is carefully classified ; to some of 
the classifications is added the sentimental 
meaning of the flower: 

“ Marigold yellow 
Calendula officinalis 
19 

4 
Sacred Affection.” 

Wood sorrel is labeled ‘‘ Maternal tender- 
ness;’’ Canterbury, ‘“‘Friendship in Adversi- 
tv.” All this information came out of a with- 
ered manual called ‘‘ Mrs. Lincoln’s Botany,” 
the unfading sentiments being listed in the ap- 
pendix. Eighteen hundred and thirty-nine 
is the date which the herbarium bears on the 
first page (Mrs. Lincoln must have written the 
Botany long before we studied ‘‘How Plants 
Grow,” Gray). Dates are added here and there 
in the forty’s showing that the book was a 
labor of years. Most of the pressed flowers are 
colorless wraiths, though the bergamot still 
glows crimson. The specimens are not kept 
in place by strips of court plaster; each slender 
stem was woven, when living and supple, 
through ten or twelve tiny slits in the parch- 
ment-like page of the folio. These slits are 
sometimes in groups of three or four, some- 
times evenly spaced. They are perfectly sym- 
metrical in size and arrangement, very tiny 
and exact, as though made carefully with 
the point of a small, sharp penknife. 

The plant science crops out in the dear old 
botanist’s grandson, who deals with the poppy 
and the peppermint in bottles and _ pellets, 
rather than in flower and leaf; for he is our 
country doctor. He has his garden, too, as 
well pruned and straight-lined as a scientific 
gentleman’s garden should be. Here, with 
trowel and hoe, he finds for himself a medicine 
far superior to those he deals out to us when we 
summon him for grippe and gout. 

But his mother prefers her flowers alive. 
There is no time in the flower year when the 
four, square, box-bordered beds are not full 
of color and fragrance: parti-colored tulips 
over a carpet of white rock-cress; Oriental 
poppies: nodding columbines, of all colors; 
‘“‘a rainbow of iris,” as the Grandmother 
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ff HOME that insures the comfort and health of your loved ones, 


as well as their safety from that dreaded danger—fire, can now 
be built of Hollow Tile at practically the same cost as a home that 
does not provide this essential welfare and protection. 


| _.. HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 








Hollow Tile is a burned clay product. It is made in 
large units with two or more air cells and when confined 
in the wall provides insulation against heat, cold and 
moisture. Coupled with its ease and low cost of laying 
this makes it the most desirable and economical form of 
permanent construction. 

A Hollow Tile house is cool in summer, most eco- 
nomically heated in winter and always free from damp- 
ness. It is permanent and does not require continual 
paint and repair expense. 

) Write for our book “Hollow Tile for The Home,” 
‘ which tells the whole story and gives many pictures and 
floor plans of houses built in all parts of the country. 

Be sure your dealer furnishes MASJERTIie. It is 
made in accordance with Association standards for your 
protection. Insist on getting it. 





THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE ASSOCIATION 


REPRESENTING AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURERS 


By this trade mark MASJER[ILE you shall know it 


CONWAY BUILDING CHICAGO 
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Get Your Bit 


of the Billions 


as much as yours most 
interests you. 











Soe Cee sees eeeseneSese: 


eetecese 


How much of the billions 
of dollars’ worth of build- 
ing materials that the ar- 
chitects are specifying 
right now are you going 
to get? 

Are you feeling content 
that you have done and 
are doing all you can do to 
get all you can? 


ee teseees 


You keep pretty close 
tabs on yours. 


MIN; 


If you don’t, you make 
sure that someone in your 
office does. 


So does the architect. 


i 


Are you, month after 
month, telling your story 
to these men, in a telling 
way, through the pages of 
their favorite professional 
magazine? 


So, no matter what other 
advertising you are doing, 
you have left one of your 
“est things undone, if you 
are not using consistent, 
persistent space in some 
} leading architectural me- 
dium. 
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Their favorite magazine 
is the same as yours. 

It’s the best one in their 
: particular field. 

: It’s their trade paper that 
most interests then, just 
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When you consider them 
all, give Architecture a 
little extra probing. 
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THE HOUSE OF SCRIBNER 
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Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, forevery- that \yrow.z- 

y. one anywhere. Plant anytime. Old favorites Pla nts 3 G i i 

. and new and rare sorts, the cream of the 

- . world’s productions. ‘'Dingee 

"> Roses’’ known as the best for 68 
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years. Safe delivery guaranteed Order your 1920 ornamental : 
9 a” in U.S. Write for a fruits and trees and plants i+ 
“ ot Your order reserved at present prices, 
Our yen Guide to Bose Culture” and shipped in time for spring planting. 
‘or 1919. It’s REE. Re For 75 years we have been known for 
re eft erage ee neee “Plants That Grow.’’ and fair dealing. 
> Bot A Express or freight paid anywhere east 
ne ut Mien, River an order oF 8 oF more, apm 
emeiiees — —— —— = coca of Fee for ay B 
. ers over varieties 0} oses and other plants, 3 
bulbs and seeds, and tells how to grow them. Edition limited: a Peter 3oh lender & Sons pes 
Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses, Pigs . Ab Japa rhe . et ee cal ° iis | 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 374 West Grove, Pa. ee. , a | 
BARGAIN BUSHEL, one or more or all — Hill’ 
i 4 i 4 = of these varieties while they last :—Flor- Hill s Evergr eens 
ms § entina, Flavescens, Gazelle, Kochii, Blue Cost modest—quality considered. 
Siberian, $3.60; one-half bushel, $2.00, express not paid. Specify Hill's Evergreens w consult- 
One each—Florentina, Flavescens, Gazelle, Kochii, and Hersetgmen | or Florist Gholcest 
Pallida Dalmatica, 50c., postpaid. a a - 
_ Siberian Irises,—Blue King, Snow Queen, Superba and Dis- Goucenteed. Band for 1920 Ever- 
tinction, and one Calamus, 50c.; three each,; $1.00; ten each, Book--FRES. 
$3.00; twenty-five each, $6.00, postpaid. an wy sinc. 
Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 262¢ Cedar St., Dundee, lil. 
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prettily calls a long border of white, blue, 
yellow, and lavender, in all shades and 
combinations of shades; the early moss rose 
and a hedge of the Cherokee rose; foxgloves;: 
the purple valerian—‘“‘bees and little yellow 
butterflies love it, and are always flying around 
it;”’ peonies, Sweet William, and clove pinks; 
bee-balm and bachelor’s-buttons—blue, white 
and pink; snapdragon and phlox. 

“When I see an empty place, I put some- 
thing in,” the Grandmother says. 

Lines of lemon lilies and purple irises, 
blossoming together, she calls ‘‘ just gorgeous.” 
I like as well her combination of white ma- 
donna lilies and blue larkspurs. She has a 
curious small Indian-red sunflower, and, all 
summer, the vellow Gaillardia. She has the 
showy Hibiscus; the early, aster-like Pyreth- 
rum, and, in August, the giant daisy; in mid- 
summer, the Veronica subsessilis, or deep blue 
speedwell; in September, the rose or lilac 
Desmodium. 

I must not forget the bed of old-fashioned 
roses, the result of years of search and effort. 
The mere list of names is an historial romance: 
the York and Lancaster, mingled red and white; 
the yellow Scotch rose; the velvet, moss, and 
cabbage roses; the Turtle Dove—‘‘ The pur- 
plish, fine petals lie over each other flat, like 
the feathers of a dove.” It came out of 
Ledyard, from the parsonage garden of the 
earliest church built anywhere around us. 
We know of no other Turtle Dove rose any- 
where. 

A border of sweet herbs provides basil, an- 
nual lavender, Bible leaf or sweet Mary or 
sweet marjoram—take your choice of names; 
spearmint, bergamot, southernwood and balm. 
The Grandmother loves to pick a bunch of 
these herbs for a guest, keeping a crushed leaf 
or two in her fingers for her own pleasure. 
Basil and balm, the cabbage rose and the 
Scotch—all the quaint old flora—seem quite in 
place here; for the New London road in front 
of the house was the old Post Road, and on this 
site stood a tavern—the old sign is still in the 
town. In the swarded circle under the pines 
grew peonies and double daffodils, lilacs and 
pineapple bush. The Grandmother found 
them there—‘“‘old settlers,” she calls them— 
dug them up, dividing roots and bulbs, and 
planted them again in the garden proper. 

The Grandmother’s vegetable. garden _ re- 
ceives scant attention. The flower garden 
is the woman’s province. What has she to do 
—unless she be one of the new women, and 
they are still rare in Riverton—with the 
earthy potato or the vulgarly prolific bean? 
Romance—poetry—are what she needs to 
reap. Let the men be practical here. 

The north field is, in itself, a garden—of 
feathery redtop, sprinkled with deep rose and 
bright gold from sorrel and black-eyed Susans, 
with the snow of daisies, or the purple foam of 
asters. Our village gardens have to compete 
with Nature’s gardens all around them. A 
little wildness in our own seems only in keep- 
ing; blossoms straving over the bordered path, 
plants coming up in out-of-the-way places, 
weeds and briars tucked into corners. We do 
not long for the precision and perfection of the 
rich man’s garden; we love ours as they are, 
and get daily rest and inspiration from them. 
|, for my part, never walk alone in the Grand- 
mother’s garden without being pierced to the 
heart, as by the thrust of a sunbeam, with the 
shining truth of her sundial motto,— 











“Lux Dei Est Umbra.” 
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} Having Our Sun Boxes rs 
: Is Like Putting A Self-Starter On Your Garden [4 << 


They start your garden with a running start, The Boxes give you at least six weeks extra gar- t 
; right at the start. Instead of pinching seeds | dening joys; to say naught of the added yield of . 
TA between your thumb and forefinger and dropping | flowers and vegetables they so easily make possible. 

them one by one in the ground along in April, you The 4-sash one shown above costs $48.15. It is 
can be planting out good husky plants. Plants, | the size we sell the most of. A 3-sash one costs 
most of which are so big, they really ought to be | $37.96. Two-sash, $27.50. Each sash is 3 by 6 feet, 
Ya y “in long trousers.” which is our standard size. 

Of course, you do have to do a little starting in Of course, you are welcome to our Two P’s book- 
the Sun Boxes; but that’s just pure fun. It pleas- | let which will be your counselor, friend and guide. 
it urably satisfies that early gardening itch that comes | In it are full descriptions and prices of all our 

with the first warmish days of Winter’s tail end. | dozen or more different sizes of Sun Boxes. 
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CENTRAL CLEANING SYSTEM 
“KEEPS A CLEAN HOUSE CLEAN” 








How it simplifies 
Spring house cleaning! 






Cleans carpets and 
rugs without beating. 


TOP that drudgery and minimize the usval 
family discomfort at Spring house cleaning 
time this year. Let a SPENCER Vacuum 


Cleaner do the work. 





The SPENCER cleanses carpets, rugs and 
draperies without your removing them. It 
eliminates every speck of dirt from bedding, 
mattresses and upholstery without effort. 


Its vigorous action sucks the dirt and dust 
from the many hard-to-get-at places—and 
pipes it swiftly and surely down to a recep- 
tacle in the basement. Absolutely sanitary! 


Cleans mattresses and 
bedding without effort. 





There’s nothing complicated about the 
SPENCER. It has but one moving part, 
which revolves smoothly and noiselessly on 
ball bearings. And SPENCER hose and 
tools are light— and so easily handled by a 
woman. 

The SPENCER occupies little 


basement space and is supris- 
ingly inexpensive to install. 


The Spencer Turbine Co. 


Dept. H. B. 


Removes dust Hartford Connecticut 
from upholstery. 

















THE AMENITIES OF BOOK-COLLECTING 


By A. Edward Newton 
It is not only the love of book-collecting but the kindred affection for biography of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and a wealth of unique illustrations from the author’s 
own collection, that has made this one of the most important books of the year. 


$4.00 postpaid 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find $.......... for ....<0! copies of THE AMENITIES OF BOOK-COLLECTING. 
Oe ; : wniieniissisaceeaticnd csi MOMS ok ta Di ia A ah Le A a eee a, 
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The Mechanics of Living Beauti- 
fully 
(Continued from page 218) 


kettle, mounted on the tea-wagon, will tend 
to make this function more popular in the 
kitchen. These devices also make possible a 
cheerful late supper, served by the lady of 
the house, as part of its hospitality to visitors. 
There is a certain mother of three sons who 
regularly at eleven o'clock each night, has a 
“tasty snack” of some kind ready; with sur- 
prising regularity, all three young men turn 
the key at about 10: 45. 

As all households in the larger cities are 
being affected by the eight-hour day, it may 
be well to devote a little study to what can be 
done under these circumstances. It seems 
rather regrettable that most of the instances 
thus far quoted in magazine articles have 
called for at least three or four assistants, while 
in the labor-schedules shown, laundry-work 
and cleaning have been omitted. Assuming 
further additional service on that score, the 
total foots up in figures that are discouraging 
to all but the very wealthy. 

The writer discussed this with the editor of 
a rather pretentious ‘‘woman’s magazine,” 
which, however, claimed an enormous circula- 
tion. ‘‘Why,” she asked, ‘‘do your articles 
on the eight-hour domestic worker assume that 
people expect to have three or four. Surely, 
among your very numerous readers, there 
must be some who are not living at quite that 
rate.” 

Whereupon the editor grinned, ‘We write 
that way as a matter of policy,” he said. 
“Personally speaking, if all our readers have 
even one domestic, | think they’re blamed 
lucky.” 

Such being the facts, rather than discourse 
on what can be done with several specially 
trained “‘ household assistants,”’ it really seems 
more to the point to show what can be done 
with one eight-hour assistant. The principle 
on which this choice of ‘‘help”’ is made is that 
the added intelligence and willingness of the 
worker makes up for the shorter hours. While 
this is true, in a sense, the fact remains that 
the average living-day is from twelve to four- 
teen hours, which, when compared with the 
eight-hour period of the worker, leaves a gap 
of about four to six hours for the home-man- 
ager to fill in herself. 

The easiest way is to have the helper’s eight 
hours begin at say twelve o’clock, thus provid- 
ing a cook-waitress for luncheon and dinner. 
The household then cooks its own breakfast, 
a task made almost negligible if electric appli- 
ances are oncall. The cereal can be done over 
night in the electric fireless cooker (which is 
much more convenient than the ordinary kind) 
while coffee, toast, eggs, bacon, sausage, pan- 
cakes, or even waffles, can be cooked at the 
table. The mistress will then do her light 
cleaning with the vacuum-sweeper, attend to 
the day’s orders, and practically have the rest 
of the day free after the eight-hour worker has 
arrived. 

There is another feature of the electrically 
equipped dining-room and tea-table that ap- 
peals to practical souls, and that is, its value 
as a form of insurance as against domestic 
catastrophes, such as the sudden departure 
or non-appearance of the household staff, be it 
one or many. With the proper equipment, 
it is possible to handle such circumstances 
with very little trouble; under the head of 
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Y ARTISTIC lighting fixtures 
will enhance the appear- 
ance of any home. 






Graceful simplicity of line, excep- 
tional craftsmanship, and harmo- 


nious finish of MILLER Fixtures 
appeal to people of fine taste. 









Imagine such handsome brackets 
as these brightening the walls of 
your own home! 










Because of improved methods of 
manufacture and distribution, 
MILLER Fixtures sell for less 


now than before the war. 











Write and we will put you in touch 
with the nearest MILLER Distributor. 















EDWARD MILLER & CO. 


Established 1844 


















Meriden, Connecticut 


Choice is offered of Dull Brass, White Enamel 


The refinement and restraint of these Colonial 
and Colonial Silver Finish. 


designs make them suitable for any environment. 

















HODGSON feces 


























| L On Boston Common 
A colony of Hodgson Portable Houses sprang Offices, hospitals, barracks, industrial work- 
up on Boston Common to meet war-workers’ men’s homes and emergency schools all testify 
needs. Did you see them there? A state food- to the part Hodgson Portable Houses played in 
official wrote in part: “The promptness with the war. 
which you executed the work and the delightful Your Hodgson House should be ordered now. 
neatness of your cottages have brought admira- It’s the ideal way of settling the summer-cottage 
tion from everybody. question. Hodgson Houses arrive in painted 
Hodgson Houses were in cities and towns about, sections ready to set up—skilled workmen un- 
wherever there was need for good houses ina necessary. Everything from 10-room cottages tu 
hurry. Even Belgium boasted a 100-bed Hodgson dog houses and bird houses. 
hospital. Send for illustrated catalog today. 








E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 
Room 204, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. ,, 6 East 39th St., New York City 
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Repapering your | 
house is a delightful 
combination of duty 
and pleasure. Thi- 
baut’s artistic papers 
set the Wall Paper 
fashions. They make 
a home modern and 
sO increase its value 
far more than the ac- 
tual cost of papering. 





Send us your deal- 
er’s name and ask for 
our ‘‘Home Service 
Chart,”’ which if care- 
fully filled in and 
returned will enable 
our Interior Decora- 
tor to submit suitable 
samples of wall paper 
+ and drapery for your 
entire home without 
cost to you. 


Ask for Edition 1643 
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To the decorator who wishes to 
handle the best and most up-to- 
date line of artistic wall papers, 
we have a most attractive prop- 
osition to offer, 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT, Inc. &23 


Wall Paper Specialists 
MADISON AVE. at 32nd St. 
NEW YORK 











The Largest Wall Paper 
House in the World 


BRONX, 485 Willis Ave. WASHINGTON 
HEIGHTS, (New York City) 3621 Broad- 
way. BROOKLYN, Flatbush and DeKalb 
Aves. BOSTON, 96- 8 Federal St. NEW- 
ARK, 141 Halsey St.' 
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emergency-devices, which however, will prob- 
ably be regularly used if available, should come 
some form of small table-stove, capable of 
producing a dainty luncheon or after-theatre 
supper, a coffee percolator, a toaster, and a 
tea-kettle or its equivalent. These are all 
appliances of a decorative sort, while behind 
the scenes there should be an electric fireless 
cooker or an ovenette, and a dish-washing 
machine. 

It may seem odd in writing of household 
electricity, to leave electric lighting to the last. 
So well established a mechanism has electric 
lighting become, however, that it seems more 
a part of the architecture of the house, or 
its furnishing, than a means of transacting 
household business. Yet a very important 
part of transacting that business it is, as one 
would discover if he were suddenly thrust 
backward into the kerosene-lamp era. The 
selection of proper and artistic lighting fixtures 
is beyond the scope of this article,; yet the 
writer may add one note of warning: as elec- 
tricity is usually brought into the house for the 
sake of electric lighting, and the wires us- 
ually laid with this end in view, it sometimes 
happens that houses which are most beauti- 
fully appointed from the artistic end, are 
rather weak on the mechanical aspects of elec- 
tricity. Numerous base-board outlets, as we 
call them, are provided in living- and drawing- 
rooms for lamps to be placed wherever fancy 
may dictate, but the kitchen and dining-room 
are left with possibly one base-board outlet 
apiece, unless the house is of the mansion type 
and has been domestically ‘engineered.’ 
There is one very simple little rule on the base- 
board outlet matter, which is safe to follow 
almost anywhere. Wherever a_base-board 
outlet is ordered, have it made a double-out- 
let, capable of caring for two appliances at the 
same time; the change from a single to a 
double outlet is almost negligible in cost, and 
makes it much easier to plan a good working 
system of household mechanics. 

In addition to necessities, a good system 
should also include a few conveniences such 
as the heating-pad or a small heater in case of 
illness, a small electric sewing-machine, an 
electric curling-iron and possibly a vibrator 
for the toilet. No reference is made to elec- 
tric cooking or heating on a large scale. 
Whether this is advisable except in elaborate 
establishments is to be largely determined by 
the local electric rates; besides, there is the 
necessity of providing special wiring to carry 
these heavier loads. All of the devices advo- 
cated in this article for general use are of the 
so-called ‘‘lamp-socket”’ variety, meaning 
that they will go on ordinary lighting circuit. 

Some reader, possibly surprised at the 
amount of equipment considered suitable for 
an ordinary house, may raise the point of 
expense. Now, the idea of electricity in the 
house is to replace the labor of some departed 
domestic, be it first, second or third; recently 
a household-efficiency school in New York 
figured that the cost of one maid in that city 
at present was eleven hundred dollars a year, 
including wages, food and lodging. For less 
than half that sum, one could buy laundry 
apparatus, a dish-washer, a vacuum cleaner, 
a fireless cooker, a motor-driven sewing- 
machine and several small table appliances. 
And one may venture that interest at five 
per cent on that eleven hundred dollars would 
pay for all the current consumed, for oddly 
enough some of the most useful household 
machines cost the least to operate. 
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ROOKWOOD 
FAIENCE 


Interest and beauty are given the walls 
in sun rooms or other appropriate spaces 
when tile decoration in color is applied, or 
when figures or modeling in relief are carried 
out in harmonious colors and textures. 


Bowls, vases, candlesticks and many other small things of Rook- 
wood design beautify the home. Write for descriptive literature. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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in Small Homes 


Today’s tendency is toward 
les the definite betterment of the 
small home — to insure economy with 
distinctive architectural values. 
“Creo-Dipt”’ Stained Shingles are being used for side 
Walls as well as r Their ee beauty, wide 


in colorand -time endurance and 
true economy have gained recognition - leading architects. 


¢ i 

Portfolio Po. For delightful suggestions, send f he for Portfolio of Fity 
7a Ask about" Cree Dit Phar Rake 24° Date Whe de 
CREO-DIPT COMPANY. Inc. 


1077 Oliver Street 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


<CREO- -DIPT™ New Ideals 










































“Creo-Dipt” Stained Shingled Side 
Walls and Roofs. Home of W. B. 
North,” Sheleen 
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DANERSK DECORATIVE FURNITURE 


Have you thought of the new homes, like classic palaces that crown = 4E 
the hills around Santa Barbara; the gracious dwellings near Lake = : 
Minnetonka in the Minnesotas; all the lovely houses in the suburbs of 4 
our cities; and the great estates on Long Island? In each one of them 
there are rooms where DANERSK FURNITURE is not only ap- 
propriate, but offers the largest measure of beauty and originality in FE 
proportion to its cost. 

Our well constructed chairs and cabinets are to our artist finishers 
as the canvas to the painter. You choose the pieces that you want 
and we finish them in some lovely scheme that is in harmony with your 
fabrics and draperies, without added cost. 

Buy through your decorator or dealer or direct. 





Send for the new catalog number of ‘‘The Danersk” E-3 
Charming sets on exhibition at 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street, New York 


First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th floor 





























Are You 
Going to 


BUILD 


A 


HOME 






















or merely 
a house? 












Mellvaine & Roberts, Architects 


BUILDING AGE 


each month illustrates eight or ten homes, similar to the 
one shown, with complete plans for each, designed by 
skillful architects, and many interesting details of designs 
for doorways, stairs and decorations. 
This information is proving of inestimable value to thousands of 


home builders. Informing 
articles on financing, contracts, 
decorations and furnishings, do- 
mestic efficiency, etc., are printed 
in each issue. 











First Floor Plan 












Second floor plan 

One idea gained from it will be (not shown) has lew 
worth to you in satisfaction the bed-rooms and two 
price of a hundred subsci riptions. baths. 
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Special Subscription Offer 


We willsend Building Age, monthly, 
for one year and two extra copies of 





























recent issues on receipt of your sub - 
scription (#2.00 per year) with remit 
tance if mailed now. Canadian sub- 
scription $2.50, foreign subscription , peewee On 
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£3.00, payable in New York Funds. 


BUILDING AGE 


241 West 39th St., New York 
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What Is New Among Flowers? 
(Continued from page 196) 





has been a favorite garden subject. Now 
comes a new form created by crossing Chal- 
cedonica and Haagiana, producing flowers 
which are superior to both. It is called Ark- 
wrightii, and has large, brilliantly colored 
blooms varying in color between salmon and 
scarlet. 

Another interesting new hybrid is a Cam- 
panula. Instead of being brought into exist- 
ence through the work of plant-breeders, how- 
ever, it sprang into existence spontaneously, 
being apparently a chance cross between the 
common Canterbury Bell and another member 
of the family. The plant was first found in 
the garden of Dr. J. N. Gehring, of Bethel, 
Maine. Dr. Gehring recognized its good 
qualities and named it Marian Gehring. Its 
bell-like flowers, produced in the most lavish 


way, have a persistent habit and a color which 
borders on lavender, but which is almost im- 
possible to describe. 

Most garden-makers are familiar with the 


gus venana ys A TLANUINE common Veronica, although perhaps they 

aoe know it better under the common name of 
Speedwell. There is no reason, however, for 
growing the old-fashioned sort any longer, for 
it is little more than a weed when compared 
with the newer Veronica subsesselis which is 
one of the finest of all blue flowering hardy 
plants, with its long spikes appearing in July 


and lasting for along time. Blue Ridge is the 
newest Veronica, and belongs to this type. It 
is one of the most satisfactory perennials which 
. = : the amateur can grow. 
be ra ——— It is rather curious that more attention has 
- Sie not been given to the tree peonies by garden- 
flawless, mirror-smooth surface which makers. It is true that the first cost may be } 


is the beauty of enamel decoration. rather high, but the plants live for years and 


It is the interior decoration of are unexcelled by any other garden subject. 
For years a good yellow tree peony has been 


ig elegance—has utmost sought, and now two or three new kinds have 
urability even for severest service— been put on the market, having been brought 
on porches, water craft, etc. over from France just before the War. Per- 
Write for Portfolio of Enamel Interiors. haps the most strikingly handsome of all is 
called La Lorraine, and excites the amazed 
PITCAI RN VA RNI S H C O M PANY admiration of everyone who sees it. 
Succ Denctiuant MILWAUKEE, NEWARK, SAN FRANCISCO, There are several good new peonies of the 
Woolworth Building New York City LOS ANGELES AND SEATTLE ordinary type, and no garden-maker can 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY afford not to experiment with them. 
Distributing Stocks in All Leading Cities of the United States When it comes to dahlias and gladioli, which 
are among the most popular garden flowers, 
the new varieties are crowding so fast that it is 
impossible to keep track of them. Special 
mention should be made, though, of the Prim- 
ulinus type of gladioli. This type has re- 
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| @ a sulted from crossing gladioli of the older type 
W °14°: | | i with Primulinus, a charming species from 
ater Lilies | ie Africa. The flowers are not very large, but 


| Gie 
Home Beautiful 


is made by a judicious use of 


exceedingly dainty, and are characterized by 
a peculiar incurving lid. Flowers of this type 
come a little earlier than the better known 
gladioli and are excellent for cutting. Among 
the dahlias there are no better kinds than those 
belonging to the new peony-flowered class, 
some of which are almost as handsome as 
roses. The collarette 1s another compara- 
tively new class, and while it includes but few 
varieties as yet, makes a special appeal to 
amateur gardeners. It is similar to a single 
dahlia, but has a ring or collar of smaller petals 
around the centre. Curiously enough, it keeps 
very much better than the single dahlias when 
cut. In fact, it is quite equal to the decorative 
dahlia as a cut flower. 

Coming to the annuals it is found that the 


IR RUR URI uae ue vou ueueurueucu uuereuruueueucueueueucis | plant-breeders have been active in recent 


| Ask No Favors 


| Just because a pond is where they’re usually 
seen, people think a pond is essential. 
Nonsense! 
You can get excellent specimens in a tub; 
some of them will bloom in a bucket; none 
of them require much attention. 


Our Lily Catalog will be sent free on request; | 
you can have the most exquisite garden prizes in a 
small space if you wish. Send today for our booklet. | 


Independence Nurseries 
Box B, Independence | 
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Trees, Shrubs and Vines 





All of which may be 
procured from the 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASss. 
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For 82 years DREER’S GARDEN BOOK has been a dependable guide 
to the successful growing of every worth-while VEGETABLE and FLOWER. 


Brimful of easy cultural directions and suggestions by famous experts which, 
if followed, will make your garden a sure success this year. 


224 big pages, 6 color plates and hundreds of photographic reproductions 
of Dreer’s Specialties in VEGETABLES and FLOWERS. 


Every amateur and professional gardener and flower lover needs this 
book. A copy will be MAILED FREE if you mention this publication 
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Plant Only the Best Seeds 


in Your Home Garden 


OR the convenience of the Home Gardener, we have 
listed in our catalogue only the choicest varieties of Veg- 
etable and Flower Seeds—the ones that require the least 
attention and that will thrive under the guidance of even 
the least experienced gardener. 
Hart & Vick seeds are carefully selected and tested for 
quality, hardiness and yield under the pezsonal supervision 
of Charles H. Vick, America’s best known man, 
Large size, strong, healthy, freely-bearing plants result 
from the planting of Hart & Vick high quality seeds. 
When you plant your garden, be sure your seeds are 
right. Plant Hart & Vick seeds—they have no superior. 





WRITE for our illustrated Catalogue of 
Seeds for the Home Garden. 


HART & VICK 
Producers of Tested Seeds 


51 STONE STREET ROCHESTER,N.Y. } 
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Carolina Hemlock 


(Tsuga caroliniana) 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND 
RARE AMERICAN EVERGREEN 








Specimens may be seen at Arnold Arboretum, where 
one may compare it with hundreds of other varieties of 
Evergreens. 

Hardier and more adaptable to trying city conditions 
than the common or Canadian Hemlock. 

Dense, dark foliage and sweeping semi-pendulous 
branches with pyramidal form combine to give a charm 
not found in any other known Evergreen. 


SPECIAL : 


A limited number of grand specimens, 16 
to 20 feet high for immediate effect at my 
Highlands Nursery (3,700 ft. elevation in the 
Carolina Mountains). Prices on request. 


A fine stock of smaller specimens from 1 foot up at my 
Boxford Nursery. Catalogs. 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Hardy American Plants SALEM, MASS. 
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Are your radiators 20% lazy? 


coils that won't heat up 
might as well be out of doors 


Radiators that stay 
hot all over look 
like this. 

| Dunham 
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i |i Radiator 
j | Trap 




































































IR and water keep steam 
from making a radiator 
100% hot. Get these noisy 
trouble-makers out and the 
steam will do its work quickly, 
silently, economically. Then, 
and only then, will you get 
full service from your radi- 
ators and full value in heating 
comfort from your coal. 


The best architects and 
builders recommend the use 
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room through a separate small 
pipe. Steam cannot pass 
through the Dunham Trap. It 
is held tightly within the radia- 
tor, there to give up all its heat. 


The Dunham Radiator Trap 
works automatically; never 
needs adjustment. It has 
been standard equipment for 
nearly fifteen years. Insist 
that your architect specify it: 
see that your builder uses it 
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years in producing some curious forms of com- 
mon plants. We now have, for example, the 
old-fashioned morning glory in hoop-skirts. 
At least, that is the impression produced by 
the double morning glories, which grow just 
like the others, but have a singular fluted 
appearance. They come only in white as yet, 
but other varieties may be produced. 

The cosmos, too, appears in curious new 
forms, the blossoms being double or crested, 
and they make a decided contrast to the single 
cosmos with which everybody is familiar. 

During the last year or two considerable has 
been heard about a remarkable annual known 
as the Chinese wool-flower, a single specimen 
of which looks much like a drum-major’s 
plume. This is really a Celosia, which is the 
catalogue name for the common cockscomb. 
Its color is a brilliant red, and when a number 
of plants are massed together in a bed the 
effect is almost startling. In order to get good 
results it is best to start the seeds indoors in 
the spring. 

It is the same with the cardinal climber, a 
vine which has made something of a reputation 
in late years, but with which many amateurs 
fail because they do not start it early enough. 
Plant one seed to a small pot several weeks 
before danger of frost is past. Then give the 
little plant a sunny place in the garden. 

For years European hybridizers have been 
trving to produce a red sunflower, but it re- 
mained for a woman in Colorado to perform 
this feat. The red sunflower is not a monstros- 
itv, either, but as dainty a bloom as a sunflower 
can be, with rather delicate tints and well 
adapted to any garden. Close in its wake has 
come a pink sunflower which is even prettier. 
These flowers grow readily from seeds sown 
outside in the spring, and often reseed them- 
selves for several years. 
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SE if Under the new regulations from Washing- 
ton, rhododendrons can no longer be imported, 
t which fact may bring about a freer use of our 
native kinds, one of which, the low-growing 
carolinianum, is just coming into common 
notice. It is a plant, however, which is well 
worth getting acquainted with, and much 
hardier than many of the rhododendrons 
which have been sold in recent years. 4 
Amateurs often find themselves confused 
over the fact that the shrub commonly called 
a syringa is properly a Philadelphus, while the 
shrubs which are known to most people as li- 
lacs are botanically syringas. In the Phila- 
delphus family are several excellent new varie- 
ties, one of the best being Bouquet Blanc. 
Indeed, some nurserymen call this the finest 
new shrub which has been introduced for fifty 
vears. Another very remarkable new sort 
called Splendens has come into being in the 
Arnold Arboretum near Boston, and doubtless 
will be in commerce later on. It is worth while 
remembering that in increasing the size of the 
blossoms the plant-breeders have lost much 
of the perfume which has made the so-called 
syringa famous. If you want fragrance choose 
the small-flowered kind, although those with " 
the large flowers are much more impressive. ei 
Among the best of the new shrubs are the 
Cotoneasters from China, several varieties of 
which are now to be found in the nurseries, 4 
and which are delightful not only for their a 
attractive white blossoms in the spring, but 
tion to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for also for their handsome crop of red berries in 
the fall. Little known as they are, the Coton- ey 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 41 Mt. Vernon Street, BOSTON easters are among the best shrubs for the home a 
garden and should not be overlooked by any- a. 


one who is preparing a planting plan. 


and none other. It can be 
applied to existing steam 
heating systems. 


of the Dunham Radiator Trap 
_ which silently returns the air 
and water to the cellar or boiler 


UNHAM 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 
HEATING SERVICE 
Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
Marshalltown, Iowa 
Toronto, Canada 
London: 64 Regent House, Regent Street, W 1 
Paris: Establts. Munzing & Cie., 47 Rue de la Fontaine-au-Roi 














Write to us for a solue 
tion of your steam heat- 
ing problem and name 
of nearest Dunham 
Service Station. 





Fisher Building CHICAGO 


Branches in 36 cities in 


Factories: United States and Canada 


























“A valuable addition to every housewife’s library.’-— New York Sun 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 


By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


Raienete 


“A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the 
following of which, whether by just-beginning 
housekeepers and home-makers or by those of 
riper experience, will tend greatly to promote 
health and comfort.’’—Living Age. 


“It is packed with the treasure lore of genera- 
tions of accomplished housewives, and covers the 
entire range of domestic knowledge. .. . These 
valuable suggestions are bound with fine simplicity 
and illustrated with pictures that are an incitement 
to artistic house furnishing in themselves." 
—Milwaukee Free Press. 


“Treated in a modern, scientific manner, old home 
problems which —— our grandmothers are 
made simple in this book.’’—Boston Globe. 


We offer this book and a year’s subscrip- $3.75 
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woodwork, doors 
and furniture 

















Why HARD As Well 
As BEAUTIFUL? 


Woodwork should be hard as well as beau- 
tiful. Of course none of the fine hardwoods 
will actually wear out, but the value of the 


“The 
Lunken Window 











extreme hardness of ‘‘Beautiful Dirch’’ is “ = 
that it will scarcely show the signs of wear Ail that awindow 
at all. The wonderful beauty of the birch * 
woodwork in your home will remain fresh ou ht to be 

and handsome through the wear of years. ] 


It is the mar-resisting bardness of ‘Beautiful birch” 
that makes its beauty so often seen in great hotels and 
office buildings where the usage is most severe. 























c Know about this heautiful and practical wood. 

4 U'rite for booklet and six finished samples, 

. NORTHERN HEMLOCK AND The Lunken Window possesses many advantages that make it an 
c HARDWOOD MFRS. ASSN. incomparably better window for a new home. Some features are: 
: 211 F. R. A. Bldg. Oshkosh, Wis. ey 

: . tea in 100 Per Cent Ventilation Securely Locked 

} Both upper and lower sash may be The upper and lower sash may be 
pushed out of the way and out of securely locked to close the entire 
sight. window openin3 or to allow partial 


ventilation at top, center or bottom. 


Easily Washed 


Push the upper window up out of the 
way. Wash the lower window from 
a standing position inside the room. 
Push the washed window up out of 


Screened from Top to Bottom 


Each sash has a corresponding, cop- 
per fly-screen that also slides out of 
the way and out of sight. Instantly 
available, but safely protected dur- 


ing, winter. i 

: ’ the way. Pull down the other win- 

Draught-Proof in Winter dow and washit. Push both up 

Copper guides and spring-leaf buff- out of sight and away from dust 

ers makeareal winter-tisht weather- and dirt. No more sitting, on the 
stripping. window sill. No more exposure. 


There are many other important thins you ought to know. 
We will send the complete story, Sladly, on request. 


THE LUNKEN WINDOW COMPANY 
4028 Cherry Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 



































How About a Brick House ? 


House Beautiful Homes No. 4 is a new 
design for a six-room house of brick 
which makes a strong appeal to the lover 
of Colonial architecture and to the would- 
be owner of a substantial and comfortable 
home. The floor plans are shown on page 
99 of the February number. 

Send a 2-cent stamp for our house plan 
circular showing five model homes of 
moderate size and cost. Working draw- 
ings for all are available. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


41 Mt. Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 
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For your walls 
The vital error 
of color card buying | 


Considering the bother and “upset- 
ness” it means to have your walls “done 
over,” the question of the color you 
want, should not be the only deciding 
factor in your choice of materials to 
use. The question of lastingness and 
finish should also be considered. Hav- 
ing first decided on lasting materials, 
then select the colors you want. 

It happens that we make two stand- 
ard wall finishes. One is Mello-Gloss. 
The other, Mellotone. Mello-Gloss is 
a sunny sheened finish like satin. 
Mellotone gives a rich deep, dull finish 


463 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Minneapolis Toronto 
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like velvet. Both come in a can, and 
go on with a brush. Both are used in 
securing the color effects shown in our 
Home Color Harmonies Book. With 
this book as your guide, and the wild 
flowers as your inspiration; you can 
convert all of your rooms into ones 
which you will delight to be in—some 
because of their sunny cheeriness— 
others because of a comfort-giving rest- 
fulness. 

The Home Color Harmonies Book is 
an elaborate one, printed in many col- 
ors. We are asking you to enclose 50c. 
with your request for a copy. 
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The Perfect Gentleman 


By RALPH BERGENGREN 
Author of “‘The Comforts of Home” 


“The charming little essays by this present-day Ik Marvel 
have an individuality, but in this grouping they show their inter- 
This little but very efficient book should commend 
itself to a large army of American men who, having seen a larger 
world during the past few years, have a desire to be proper per- 
sons without being ‘perfect gentlemen.’’’—Boston Transcript. 
$1.00 postpaid 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
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No shrub which can be planted in a garden 
will excite more interest than the Leadplant, 
Amorpha canescens. This cannot really be 
called new, for it is a native of our own land, 
where it grows wild in some sections. Yet it 
is seldom found in gardens, although well 
worth a place there. Its foliage is blue-gray, 
and the blossoms are similar in color, giving 
the shrub an exceedingly odd appearance. It 
is not bizarre, however, and fits in well with 
other specimens. 

Another native plant coming from the Caro- 
linas is the Mountain Feather Fleece. It was 
introduced only recently to the north, but is 
a fine plant, especially for moist locations. 
When they begin to unfold in August the buds 
are light green, but later they burst into a 
veritable snowbank of drooping, fleecy-white 
panicles, two or three feet long. 

Although botanically classed as rhododen- 
drons, the azaleas have somewhat different 
habits and are even more gorgeous. Two 
kinds from Japan are worth the attention of 
every gardener. One is Azalea Kaempferi, 
which was introduced by Professor Sargent 
of the Arnold Arboretum, and the other A. 
japonicum. The latter enjoys the fullest sun- 
light, but it is best to plant Kaempferi where 
it will be shaded in the middle of the day 
for otherwise the flowers will fade quickly. 
Azalea poukhanense is another very fine spe- 
cies, coming from Korea and named for the 
mountain of Poukhan. 

The first touch of frost turns many gardens 
into a black and dismal ruin. This is a pity. 
There is no reason why the garden should not 
be kept filled with light and color all through 
the fall and even into the late winter. Among 
the best plants for garden decoration in autumn 
is Euonymus bungeanus, which glows like a 
ball of fire when most of the other shrubs are 
bare and lonesome looking. This Chinese 
plant belongs to the same family as Alatus, 
the well-known burning bush, but its charm is 
produced, not by its leaves, but by its fruit. 
When this fruit is ripe, pink capsules open and 
little crimson balls hanging from slender 
threads make the plant look almost as though 
it were covered with blossoms. As one looks 
at it he feels like exclaiming with the poet :— 

“Ww ho can paint like nature? 
' Can imagination boast. 


Amid its gay creation: 
Hues like these?”’ 


The Culmination of Greek Archi- 
tecture in the Age of Pericles 


HE Committee on Educational Work of 

the Metropolitan Museum of Art, N. Y. 
takes pleasure in announcing a course of five 
lectures, by William B. Dinsmoor, Architect to 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, to be given in the Lecture Hall, 
weekly, beginning Thursday, March 25, 1920, 
at 4 p.M. Mr. Dinsmoor’s treatment of the 
subject, The Culmination of Greek Architec- 
ture in the Age of Pericles, will be first historic, 
then from the point of view of the ancient 
architect, and finally as seen by a modern 
architect engaged in the work of reconstruc- 
tion. 


March 25 Rise of Periclean Architecture. _ 

April 1 Periclean Architects and their 
Buildings. 

April 8 Principles of Design. 

April 15 Construction and Erection. 

April 22 Rebuilding the Periclean Monu- 
ments. 
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J3eds of ‘Wood 


Beauty of wood - strength of steel 






ha Seng-equipt Beds of Wood 














you find a stalwart steel frame 
| cloaked by lovely wood. Seng- 
equipt Beds of Wood are strong 

! as Samson, rigid as the law,mute 
and unmurmuring and— most 
important—completely hygienic. 





A metal bed is frequently graceless. 
The ordinary wood bed has many faults 
of character. It invites insomnia with 
its creaks and groans. It welcomes 
dust with its slats, slots and crevices. 
Only Seng-equipt Beds of Wood can 
offer you the combined artistry of 
wood and sturdiness of metal. 
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If you are interested in home decoration, 
write for “The Bedroom Beautiful” by Ruth 
Angell. All good furniture merchants sell 
Seng-equipt Beds of Wood. The Seng trade- 
mark on the corner locks identifies them. 

















world’s largest makers of furniture hardware 
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THE SENG COMPANY - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Kohler ‘‘Viceroy’’ Built-in-Bath 


KOHLER! 


PRODUCTS OF BEAUTY 





Conceived out of a molten, iridescent stream 
of metal, fashioned in molds precise and 
accurate, armored with glistening, snow- 
white enamel, every Kohler product—bath- 
tub, kitchen sink, lavatory—is a symbol of 
beauty. 


For Kohler enameled plumbing ware is de- 
signed and built to appeal to the critical, 
artistic standards of foremost architects, to 
the practical craftsmanship of the plumber, 
to answer the public’s requirements of util- 
ity, durability, beauty. 


The unquestioned acceptance accorded to { 
Kohler ware is indicated by the fact that in 
the face of extensive factory facilities we 
have thus far been unable to keep pace with } 
the increasing demand for our products. 


Grateful as we are for this recognition, we 
hold more precious the necessity of preserv- 
ing the quality which has given us this 1 
prestige, always, of course, seeking to re- ; 
lieve the inconvenience of those who find it 
temporarily difficult to obtain Kohler ware. 


KOHLER or KOHLER } 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sneooygan, Wis. 
AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 
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MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 
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From an Ugly Swamp into a Thing 
of Beauty 


F you have a low, marshy bit of ground on your lawn, don’t allow it to 
spoil your plans. We can easily convert it into a beauty spot which 
will enhance rather than detract from the charm and attractiveness of 

your grounds — in fact, it will look as if you had made special provision for 
a water and rock garden. And the result will depend more upon taste and 
skill than upon lavish expenditure. 

This is merely one example of the ingenuity which Moons’ Nurseries is ready to apply 


to the problems of the suburban home-owner. We are prepared to submit definite sugges- 
tions based on your own peculiar needs and the amount you are willing to expend. 
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We have traveling representatives who cover a certain range of territory, and if your 
home comes within this distance from New York or Philadelphia it will be a pleasure — 
both to us and to you— to have one of these ‘‘ friendly counselors”’ look over your grounds, 
and make suggestions — without involving you in any expense or obligation. Even if you 
are too far away for such a personal call, we can be of definite help if a letter is written to 
us describing the home grounds in detail — as you might to a friend whom you knew to be 
deeply interested. Why not write us such a letter, and let one of the oldest, most resource- 
ful and most reliable nurseries in America prove of real assistance to you in giving your 
home the most beautiful setting it can have. 



























Moons’ Nurseries 


THE WM. H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from Trenton, N. J. 
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COLLECTOR’S LUCK 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 
real value to the collector and having interest and charm for 


$2.50 postpaid 


the layman, as well.’’—The Boston Globe. | 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston | 
Dd 


| ‘“‘Here is a book of more than a mere season’s interest, possessing 
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Notes from a Garden Book—Work 
for March 


(Continued from page 203) 


Water over cheesecloth laid on the earth, un- 
til seeds germinate; then with a bulb sprayer, 
Never let the seedlings get too dry; on the 
other hand do not keep them too wet. Do 
not let them get too cold at night. Give 
them all the sun possible and turn the boxes 
every day. 

Later, when second leaves are well started, 
transplant tomato seedlings into paper pots or 
into other flats. 

Do not plant lettuce in the house; it grows 
spindly at once. 

Uncover snowdrops, hyacinths, daffodils and 
other hardy bulbs in March—unless a very 
untoward season—according to weather. 

Prune raspberries, blackberries, currants 
and gooseberries, if not attended to in the late 
fall. 

Prune the grapes about the tenth of the 
month in an ordinary season (vicinity of 
Boston). As soon as the weather will allow, 
enlist the interest of the whole family and 
have a Field Day in the garden. Be sure to 
let even the younger children help. You can 
surely teach them to have a constructive in- 
terest and love for garden work even if their 
individual tastes do not naturally lead them 
in this direction. Clean up winter accum- 
ulations, burn everything useless, fix up cold 
frames, prune apple and other fruit trees. 
Do whatever grafting you may have the 
ambition to attempt; it is a good idea to start 
a few branches of really valuable apples on the 
thrifty tree which produces only poor or com- 
mon fruit. The latter part of the month plant 
lettuce, squash, the different cabbages, Brus- 
sels sprouts, cauliflower, and egg plant, in the 
cold frame; and parsley and tomato unless you 
have started them in the house. 

If an unusually warm March, plowing may 
be done the last of the month and peas and 
early spinach planted. Do not, under any 
circumstances, plow until the frost is entirely 
out of the ground and soil dry and crumbly. 
Order what manure you have allowed for the 
spring supply (be liberal!) and have it spread 
just before plowing. Top-dress borders and 
perennial beds as early as possible with old 
manure, unless done in the fall. Top-dress 
the asparagus bed. Uncover iris and other 
perennials and rake off the fall mulch of man- 
ure and put it on the compost heap, or crum- 
ble it and dig it in. After the winter disinte- 
gration you will find it clean and dry and 
easily broken up. 

Do not neglect the flowers if you have any 
garden room at all! Buy your seeds at 
once. 

Plant poppies on the vanishing snow—it 
can hardly be too early. Plant sweet peas as 
soon as the ground is ready. If you have 
window room, start Margaret carnations, 
verbenas, salvias, pansies, violas, in boxes in 
the house; they germinate slowly and are also 
slow growers. Transplant to cold-frame or 
open, later. 

Prick out to other flats (or pull out and 
throw away enough seedlings to give room to 
those remaining) the little plants when the 
second leaves are well developed. Place the 
boxes in a sunny window, spray daily, dig 
carefully around them with a steel fork 
occasionally, and, as with the tiny vegetable 
seedlings, turn boxes every day. 
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Underground System 
for Formal Gardens. 


Illustrated 
Booklet Free 


43 EAST 


404 Gumbe! Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
334 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 



































Radiator Obtrusiveness Solved 
With Our Decorative Metal Grilles 


HY consider for a moment having the machinery of your heating 


system in the form of radiators, always in insistent prominence? 
Let us suggest ways of obscuring them with decorative metal grilles. 


Ways that easily convert the objectionable into the desirable. Ways 
that turn the ugly into the harmonious. Send for Catalogue 66-A. 


The Radi-Grille 
The ‘‘ Radi-Grille”’ is a portable all 
metal Radiator Enclosure. You 
simply place it over your radiator. 
Nothing to put together. Nothing 


to fasten. No outside help needed. 
Instantly removable. Ask tor the 

Radi-Grille’’ Booklet, when you 
ask for Booklet No. 66-A. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFe°Co. 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE 
NEw YORK 














W. G. Cornell Company 


17TH STREET, NEW 


923—12th St., 


Irrigation 


assure lawns of richness and 
gardens productive of vege- 
tables and flowers. You can 
have rain when you want it, 
where you want it, and how 
you want it. 

Economy, simplicity and 
efficiency come with Cornell Overhead 
and Underground Irrigation Systems, 
with patented, adjustable Rain Cloud 
Nozzles. Installed any time—for any 
area. No injury to lawn or garden 


Plumbing, 
Heating, Lighting 


YORE Cit? 


Leader-News Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
N. W., Washington, D. C 
National Bank of Commerce Bldg.; Nortoli, Va. 


86 Park Place, Newark, N. J 
Colonial Trust Bldg., Philedsiphia, Pa. 
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Particularly adapted to the porch of 
slight projection 








BIGELOW, KENNARD & CO. | 
a 


We offer you the services of a com- 
pletely equipped and well-organized | 
fi ig | 
lighting department. 


511 Wasuincton Sr. Boston, Mass. | 
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For You Garden Lovers 
Surely Never Was Such a Catalog 
as “The Ten-Ten” 


Such being so, why not list the best ten? 
That, then, is exactly what wedid. Did 
it with the aid of a conference of experts, 
to pass on selections. 

When you look them over, you will see 







It’s just the sort of catalog you would 
make if you had the making of it. 

The reason we say that, is because we 
asked a goodly number of genuine garden 

























lovers and practitioners, the kind of cata- 
log to make, to make your gardening more 
pleasurable and profitable. 

So, that is the kind of catalog ‘‘ The Ten- 
Ten ” is. 





It is called “The Ten-Ten,” because 
everything in it, so far as possible, is 
grouped in tens. 

All of which applies alike, to flower and 
vegetable seeds; hardy plants, roses, 
shrubs and evergreens. 







what a choice lot they are. Every one 
of them, top notchers in their class. 


The print is plenty large enough to read 
easily, and there is only one column of it 
to a page. You don’t have to run your 
finger across, to find the price. Name 
and price follow on each other’s heels. 

Furthermore, it is filled with helpful hints, 
and withal, charming bits of enthusiasms, 
such as make a catalog so much more 





than a mere catalog. 
Send for it, and see if it isn’t your kind, 





It does away entirely with that endless for e 
puzzle of making selections from lists of containing your kind of things. 
varieties, staggering in their length. 

Lists that list everything as the best 

thing to buy. Surely, everything cannot 

be the best thing. Some, surely are 


better than others. flkes 


A Julius Reehrs Co 
At The Sign of The Ever§reen Tree 
Box 32 Rutherford N.J. 
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DAHLIAS for your GARDEN 


Dahiias are steady, persistent bloomers, and a little forethought will enable you to have plenty of 
cut-flowers in your garden at all times. They commence to blossom in July and continue until killed 
e by frost in the Fall. Furthermore, your choice of coloring and form of bloom is almost unlimited. 


Order This Collection Now 


Ella Kramer (Cactus) Rose-pink, free. J. H. Jackson (Cactus) Giant deep maroon. Mina 
Burgle (Decorative) Finest scarlet. Queen Wilhelmina(Peony) Fluffy pure white. Stradella 
(Show) Purple-crimson, free. These five selected Dahlias prepaid for $1.00. I recommend 
them and guarantee every bulb to grow. 

My Catalog and Cultural Guide Free will tell you all about Dahlias and how to grow them, 
with descriptions of more than 500 varieties and many illustrations. Better send for a copy 


J. K. ALEXANDER 


The Largest Dahlia Grower in the World 
315-325 Central Street East Bridgewater, Massachusetts 





“‘The Dahlia King”’ 











NOW 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABO 





Construction adds to the permanent wealth of 
the country and the individual 


W. B. WILSON 
Secretary 


BUILD 
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Garden and Orchard 


(Continued from page 220) 


flowers and vegetables. Under their protec- 
tion one can easily start enough seeds of let- 
tuce, onions, beets, parsley, and cabbages for 
the home garden, transplanting them into new 
situations as they get three or four leaves and 
the weather warms up. In the same way one 
can thus start in the garden seeds of such 
flowers as China asters, bachelor’s buttons, 
annual phloxes, nigella, and other annuals for 
transplanting to more permanent places. 

Besides these larger frames, there are a 
great variety of ingenious smaller protectors 
for individual plants. By the use of these, one 
can set out tomatoes, peppers and eggplants a 
fortnight before it would be safe to do so with- 
out them. These also are on sale by seed- 
houses, and many of them are illustrated in 
the spring catalogues. 

Even when no glass protectors are used, one 
can often set out tomato- and pepper-plants 
rather early and protect them at night by in- 
verting strawberry boxes over them. Such 
a shelter prevents damage by frost, and even 
if there is no frost, keeps the leaves and stems 
in a better condition for continuous growth. 
The first day or two it is well to keep the 
boxes in place to prevent the wilting of the 
plants. 


Spring Orchard Pests 


A PPLE, pear, and other fruit trees are often 
x attacked in spring just as the buds are 
expanding, by a number of destructive insects 
which are likely to do serious damage, be- 
cause a very little injury to a bud has a large 
effect upon the development of leaf, flower and 
fruit. Perhaps the most widespread of these 
pests is the little creature called the bud 
moth. The caterpillar of this insect passes 
the winter in a half-grown condition in small 
silken cases attached to the branches of apple, 
pear, cherry, plum and other trees. As soon 
in spring as the buds begin to open, these little 
caterpillars begin to feed upon them. They 
often devour the centre of the bud, thus de- 
stroying the leaves and flowers. 

These caterpillars mature in six or seven 
weeks, when they form silken cocoons and 
soon change to moths. 

The lesser bud moth is another pest of 
rather recent occurrence in this country, 
which is even more destructive to the heart 
of the buds. It lives over winter upon the 
bark, and attacks the unfolding bud in much 
the same way as the more common bud moth. 

The leaf crumpler is another little insect 
that winters over in cases upon the twigs. 
The hungry caterpillars begin to feed upon 
the leaves in April, often destroying them 
completely before the leaves are fully devel- 
oped. After feeding for a few weeks they 
change to chrysalids, and a little later come 
out as moths. 

Upon almost any apple twig one can find 
during winter and very early spring small 
blackish eggs attached at the bases of the 
buds. These are the eggs of aphids or plant 
lice, and they hatch into small sucking insects 
at just about the time the buds begin to de- 
velop. Each little aphid sucks the sap from 
the unfolding leaves, and soon matures to an 
adult that begins giving birth to other aphids, 
thus multiplying with great rapidity. The re- 
sult is that by the time the leaves are fully 
developed there are thousands of these little 
pests that work upon them. The injury 1s 
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The BULL-DOG 





Casement Adjuster 


A patented device that eliminates 
the screening difficulty and makes 
outswung English casements as prac- 
tical as they are beautiful. 


This relatively inconspicuous ad- 
juster is the equipment you require 
to afford a simple ventilation regula- 
tor—the casement is easily adjusted 
and securely held in any position 


desired. 


It would be unwise to build nowa- 
days without first reading of the 
many-sided advantages of the case- 


ment, BULL-DOG-equipped. 


The Casement Window Handbook 
gladly sent on your request. 


The Casement Hardware Co. 


3 So. Clinton Street Chicago, Illinois 























F YOU ENTERTAIN—or just want Good 
Things to Eat—you will find excellent sug- 
gestions in every copy of 


American Cookery 


A Household Magazine which tells you how to 
make and serve. 
‘Vanderbilt Salad’’ 
“‘Planked Steak’’ 
“Chicken a la King” 





**Prince of Wales Salad” 

How to select and cook your favorite dish, how 
to serve it and what to serve with it; forty or fifty 
choice and timely recipes in each number, many 
of them illustrated. , 

“AMERICAN COOKERY” also gives menus for 
every possible occasion. Formal and Informal 


Dinners, Luncheons, Wedding Receptions, Card 
Parties, Sunday Night Suppers, etc., etc. 


oa 4 


¥ 





“Cold Boiled Ham with Green Butter” 
“AMERICAN COOKERY?” is $1.50 a year, but if you will 
send us a Dollar (bill, check or stamps) we will send you 
ee or rest of 1192 commencing with 

¢ March number which contains “Pri f Wal lad” 
and “Cold Boiled Ham with Green Butter.” ” ee 


Address 





AMERICAN COOKERY, 44 Pope Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. George Gunther's beautiful residence, Baltimore. Arch., Otto G. Simonson; Stucco Contr., Daniel Shaffer, Baltimore. 
Bishopric Board used as Stucco base. 


bur Dream /lome 


So Build It that the Original Beauty of 
the Stucco will be Preserved Forever 


HE home of your dreams must be 

beautiful always—unmarred by any 

disfiguring defects or apertures that 
would lessen your pride of possession. For 
this reason you should specify Bishopric 
Board as a Stucco base. 

Bishopric Board preserves the beauty of 
Stucco because it holds the walls and columns 
permanently intact. Its dovetailed-key wood 
strips grip the Stucco in a grip that is vise- 
lik: and holds for all time to come. Costly 
repairs are needless. 

Bishopric Board is nailed so securely to the 
studding or sheathing that the weight of the 
Stucco cannot strain a single wood strip. 
Backgrounds which cannot be thus secured 
allow “settling.” Bishopric Board is so ap- 
plied that the stresses are distributed over the 
entire wall area thus increasing the strength 
and rigidity of the building. 

Its wood strips are creosoted like railroad 
ties against exposure and atmospheric change. 


BISHOPRIC SHEATHING replaces ordinary wood sheathing at 
a saving of 30 per cent. It makes a solid, compact wall without es 
knotholes. Many large Corporations are using it for industrial housing. 


Our booklet contains Stucco mixtures about 
which every intending builder of a Stucco home 
should know. It also gives interesting facts about 
Bishopric Board and Stucco construction. Your 
request will bring it and a sample of the Board. 


The Asphalt Mastic in which they are im- 
bedded further preserves them and retards 
moisture. The water-proofed fibreboard 
backing is a non-conductor and prevents 
circulation of moisture. 


Not only does Bishopric Board keep Stucco 
firmly locked for generations but it insulates 
your home and deadens sound. Its con- 
struction is such that one-third less Stucco 
is required than for other backgrounds. 
Time and labor also are saved in its 
application. It 
is the practical 
and economi- 
cal background 
for stucco exte- 
rior or plaster 
interior. Have 
it specified. Tell 2\——— 
your Architect Ee Lock 
or Contractor. ; 














“BISHOPRIC 


STUCCO=PLASTER 


THE BISHOPRIC MFG. CO., 990 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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DAHLIAS PEONY-FLOWERED 


Attractiar, Duchess of Brunswick, Nokomis, 
Sterna, $1.00 each; Diana, Mme. Coissard, 
75c; Painted Lady, 25c. The SEVEN for $5.00. 
200 OTHERS. CATALOG FREE. 


J. S. GRIFFING, Cutchogue, New York 




















7 East 42d Street 


Furnishes Reliable Information to Buyers 
and Sellers of Country Real Estate. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


REALTY BOARD 
NEW YORK 








nese Rose Bushes 
© Five for 1Octs. 


The Wonder of the World 
Rose Bushes with roses on them in 8 
fF, weeks from the time the seed was 
a planted. It may not seem possible but 
Swe Guarantee it to be so. They will 
BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 
Winter or Summer and when 3 years 
old will have 5 or6 hundred roses on 
each bush, Will grow in the house 
in the winter as well as in the ground insummer. 
Roses All The Year Around. Package of seed 
with our guarantee, by mail, Only Ten Cents. 
Japan Seed Co., Box 659, South Norwalk, Conn. 








Fireplace Furnishings 


ANY Colonial andirons, made a hundred 

and fifty years ago, are still attractive 

and serviceable. We make equally good in 
quality and design. 

Design No. 10 shown is an unusually at- 
tractive Colonial pattern, in black, with 
brass urn and brass band; 15 inches high. 
Price $10.00. 

’ Others in black, Swedish grey, brass, etc., 
from $3.00 to $200.00. 


| EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., Inc., 47 Beekman St., New York 
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OW SALZERSSEEDS 


Nature offers soil, rain, and warm 
sunshine right outside your door. 

Old Mother Earth invites you to 

raise tender vegetables, tempting fruits 
and glorious flowers. Use Nature’s gifts 
wisely and she will return you good crops. 

Careful soil preparation is necessary to 
success. Most essential is the quality of 
the seed you sow. For fifty-two years 
Salzer’s Seeds have been famous as seeds 
of quality. Thousands of gardeners have 
used them with success. 

Salzer’s Seeds are pure bred strains, of 
proven vitality, demonstrated in actual 
soil tests, Salzer high quality is the result 
of constant experimentation to produce 
better seeds. 

Salzer’s Seeds produce plants worthy 
of the intelligent cultivation that marks 
the well-cared-for garden. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. - 
America’s Largest Mail Order Seed House (| ie 


Box 15, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN A 


The Flanders Poppy \ ll 


AXX . 
In Flanders Field the poppies blow li ee “aa 98 4 S 
Between the crosses row on row, imited quantity of see SS 
That mark our place; and in the sky | to introduce this blossom 


The larks still bravely singing, fly of immortal memory to 




































Scarce heard amid the guns below. | America. (See the illus. 


—Exztract from Col. McCrae’s | tration below.) It is 15c 
well known poem. 








a pkg. or 65c an ounce, 




















Write for 
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ST Salzer’s 1920 
=) Catalog. 168 pages 
eset 7 profusely illustrated—275 
cece Salzer varieties shown in full |} 
dn a color. A postcard will bring _|f 
i > J it to your door. Al 
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often serious enough to interfere greatly with 
the development of the fruit. 

These are only a few examples of the many 
pests that affect fruit trees at this season. 
Fortunately practically all of them may be 
destroyed by an early spraying with the in- 
secticides prepared for this purpose. One can 
get from any good seed-house commercial 
preparations of lime-sulphur, tobacco extracts, 
and miscible oils, which are especially intended 
for spraying upon fruit trees during the dor- 
mant period. Experiments have shown that 
in most cases the best time for this is in spring 
just before the buds open. At this time most 
of these insects are readily destroyed. 


Salads for Early Planting. 


"THE plants of the onion group are among 

the hardiest of all vegetables. Consequently 
they may be started outdoors very early in 
the season, and in some cases, at least, are 
more likely to thrive when planted early than 
late. This is notably the case with onions 
grown from seed, careful experiments having 
shown that the best results are obtained when 
these seeds are sown as early as the soil is in 
good condition to work. 

About the quickest crop one can grow from 
outdoor planting is that of onions from sets. 
These sets are sold everywhere at an average 
price of thirty cents a quart, yet very few 
people realize how much benefit may be ob- 
tained by a liberal planting of them. Most 
home gardeners are content with a pint or 
a quart of these sets when a peck would be a 
better supply for the family needs. The latter 
amount will furnish not only the tender bunch 
onions for use early in the season but will also 
give an abundance of larger sizes throughout 
the summer. 

The growing of these sets is very simple. 
As soon as the soil is in a satisfactory condi- 
tion to work, line the rows about ten inches 
apart, having first raked in a light dressing 
of commercial fertilizer. Make the drills two 
inches deep and press the sets lightly into the 
soil with the tops pointing upward. Cover 
carefully and put the soil over them. The 
little plants will start into growth at once and 
in a few weeks will be large enough to pull for 
table use. Use what are needed for this pur- 
pose and leave the others to grow so that there 
will be a supply of good-sized onions avail- 
able throughout the season. But these bulbs 
grown from sets should not be stored for win- 
ter use, as they do not keep well. 

A rich loamy garden soil in good tillable 
condition is excellent for growing onions from 
seed. After it has been spaded or plowed a 
light dressing of commercial fertilizer should 
be raked in and the surface carefully smoothed. 
Now line the rows a foot apart and make the 
drills half an inch deep. Sow the seeds care- 
fully about four to the inch and sow the seeds 
also of a small early radish, one every two 
inches. Cover half an inch deep. The rad- 
ishes will soon come up, indicating where the 
rows are, so that the spaces between may be 
hoed frequently. This is necessary, as is also 
the frequent weeding of the rows themselves. 
For next to late planting the commonest cause 
of failure with this crop is that of letting the 
weeds get the start of the seedlings. As fast 
as the radishes get large enough to eat pull 
them and thin the little onions to half an inch 
apart. A few weeks later pull every other 
plant and use on the table. For the rest of the 
season pull as needed, taking alternate plants, 
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Increased Soil Fertility 

; Early sowings under glass will produce perfect 

a plants if their soil is nourished and built up with 

: SODUS 











UMU 


- ‘*The Essence of Fertility”’ 





The seeds will possess unusual vigor and vitality when set out-of-doors. 


Sodus Humus is a natural silt and leaf mold fertilizer that promotes 
plant growth and productiveness. Absolutely odorless. 







"The Essence, 
of Fertility” 


Es “a, Oa eee 






Interesting 
Use it on House Plants, Lawns, Shrubbery; in Hot Beds and Ma Literature 
Truck Gardens. » on Request 


Packed in 1-peck box for Home Use and in 2-bushel sack for Garden Use. SODUS 


By the carload for large users like Farms, Greenhouses, Nurseries, and Golf 
Links. Prices on request. 


SODUS HUMUS COMPANY 


191 MAIN ST. BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 
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Latches of Hand-Forged Wrought Iron— 


Old Colonial designs from authentic original 
models and made the sameway. For special 
houses we make special designs of the period 
required, but all have the W. Irving quality. 


The Enchantment of Birds 


Birds have been the friends of man for centuries. 
They have caused countless hearts to throb with 
delight since the very beginning of things. Their 
mellow notes, their gentle habits, their home life 
and their paternal anxieties appeal to the finer 
instincts of humanity. 

REIBER. BIRD HOMES and attracting devices 
have long served as conservers of bird-life on notable 
Estates and in Gardens, Cemeteries, and Parks 
throughout the country. 

The patented, scientific inner construction of 
REIBER BIRD HOMES provides the exact 
amount of moisture and the right degree of coolness 
essential to successful incubation, thus enabling the 
young to reach perfect maturity. 

We will survey your grounds for a Bird Sanctuary 
on appointment. 


WRITE Department B, Reiber Bird Reserve, 
for complete illustrated Catalogue of Reiber Bird 
Homes, Shelters, Nesting Supply Stations, Feed. 
ing Stations, Foods, etc. 


REIBER BIRD RESERVE 
WEST WEBSTER, N. Y. 



















































These nails are really screws with heads which repro- 
duce the effect of the old wrought nails. They are also 
hand-forged and go with every latchand hinge we make. 


t ~ 


The W. Irving Forge, Inc. 
326 East 38th Street 





New York City = 
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“AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD” 


For a few hundred dollars you may add a few thousand dollars in 
the sales value of your residence, if you make a liberal use of Red 
Gum, ‘‘America’s Finest Cabinet Wood,”’’ for trim, panelling, wains- 
coating, and timbered ceilings. With Red Gum trim artistically used 
you can give to your own mew home much of the charm of the wonderful residences 
of two hundred years ago. The wise man in this practical and unpoetic generation 
is he who, when building, not only produces an architectural atmosphere pleasing to 
himself and his family but who, at the same time, has his weather-eye open for the 
point of view of the unknown man to whom he may sometime want to sell the house. 

Fine interior woodwork (Red Gum Woodwo;) is just so much sales insurance. 

It puts your house in “Class A” of general desirability—at very small expense. 

_Red Gum costs less than any of the other recognized cabinet woods—improves 
with age and is easily kept in beautiful condition. Its finishes are manifold. 
Write for the Red Gum literature and samples. ADDRESS: RED GUM DIVISION, 


AMERICAN HARDWOOD MFRS. ASSOCIATION, 1310 Bank of Commerce Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 






























HE name “ESTEY” on a 


piano insures the purchaser the 





measure of satisfaction which is al- 






ways sought and implied, but which 
is not ofttimes secured. 






Satisfaction in a piano is secured through 

that indefinable something which is built 

into a piano as a result of years of ex- 

perience. It can not be seen by the eye. | 

Neither can it be appraised by running the 

fingers over the keys when a piano is new. 1 
! 










With infinite pains satisfaction is built into 
the ESTEY, an instrument which has behind Hi 
it many years of as satisfactory service as any | 
piano that has been built on the American 
continent. i 

| 


ESTEY PIANO COMPANY | 
New York 4 















New York Studio and Retail Showrooms 
Welte Studios, Six-Sixty-Seven Fifth Avenue 












VERONA BIRD HOUSES 


Get a colony of Martins. They | 
will repay the cost. This eight-room | 











MURAL PAINTING 


I will do you a painting on canvas to fit 
any space in your house. Small sketches sub- 
mitted. Write for particulars. 


MRS. JESSIE K. CORYELL 
1440 Winnemae Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


house of beautiful and artistic design 
is an ornament to any country place. 
Price $10.00, f. o. b. Verona. 

LIST ON REQUEST. 


W. H. BAYLES, 22 Park Av., Verona, New Jersey | 
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‘PLAN YOOR OWN HOME: 


! 
l 
WITHOUT -ARCHITECTURAL -TRAINING- OR- DRAWING: 
OUR: CHART: DETERMINES -COST- WHILE: YOU -PLAN: / 
SEND-NOW-TOR-THE- PRACTICAL: & FAS CINATING ; 
! 
l 
! 
+ 


‘SYSTEM: OF - PLANNING: ORIGINAL - HOME 


HIS is done by assembling your selection of living-room, dining-room, kitchen with pantry, stairway, bedrooms and baths from a 
large collection of such rooms, all different shapes and sizes, ready to be fitted together to suit your fancy, making any size or cost of 
house. These single room plans have bay windows, ingl ks and b and show location of electric lights, radiators, man- 

tels, doors, windows, stairs, and plenty of closets. My comprehensive chart enables you to keep the cost to your limit. 





Send today for a set of HOLLOWAY’S SINGLE ROOM PLANS and Colored Views of Interiors and Exteriors. Send no money. 
When the postman delivers the package, give him $7.00. Eighteen years practice is my guarantee. 
Address: CHARLES S. HOLLOWAY, District National Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 
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and leave the remainder to develop for fall 
and winter use. 

An excellent salad crop which is not utilized 
in America as much as it merits is that of 
chives. This crop should always be available, 
as it is easy to grow and very desirable for use 
in salads, soups and stews. A bunch of plants 
may be bought for ten or fifteen cents. If 
planted in a corner of the garden they will 
continue to grow year after year. The tubu- 
lar onion-flavored leaves may be cut at any 
time. More leaves will soon grow. The 
clumps of chives may be planted a foot apart 
in a corner of the garden where they will not 
be disturbed by plowing or spading. The soil 
around may be kept hoed, or it may be heavily 
mulched to keep down weeds or grass. These 
plants will furnish a constant supply of leaves 
throughout the season. 

Another salad crop about which American 
gardeners and housekeepers have much to 
learn is that of the leek. Contrary to the 
usual impression, the flavor of this vegetable 
is milder than that of the onion, although 
the texture is coarser. It is a hardy vegetable 
which requires a long season to complete its 
growth. It thrives best in cool weather. It 
needs rich mellow soil. A packet of seed will 
furnish plants enough for twenty-five feet of 
row. Three good varieties are American 
Flag, Prize-taker, Giant Carenton. 

The best results in growing leeks are ob- 
tained when the plants can be blanched for 
several inches from the root. An easy way to 
do this is to grow them in trenches following 
these directions. Early in spring line the 
rows fifteen inches apart. Dig trenches along 
these lines six inches deep and at least as 

wide as deep. Sow the seed along the middle 
of each trench, six seeds to the inch. Thin 
the seedlings twice: first to an inch apart and 
second to about four inches. Hoe frequently 
and gradually fill in the trenches as the plants 
grow. 


The New Homeliness 
By Esther Matson 


“Fine art is that in which the hand, the head and 
the heart go together.” 
—JoHN Ruskin. 


OES it seem possible that but yesterday 

we were a country notorious for our 

indifference to art! Today we have such a 

hunger for priceless relics, for magnificent pub- 

lic buildings, for splendid country estates and 

stately mansions that the wonder of them goes 
round the world. 

But along with the wonder there goes a wee, 
creeping doubt whether, occupied as we are 
with our Big Businesses, with our overwhelm- 
ing problems, national and international, and 
with our undoubtedly praiseworthy interest 
in great movements, we have withal quite so 
much enthusiasm left as we might have for the 
smaller “temples,” the more or less modest 
individual homes in which the vast majority 
of us must more or less happily dwell. We 
watch with bated breath the rise of imposing 
public buildings—vast libraries, windy rail- 
way stations, classic banks, and glittering 
marble-halled » palaces. A certain dazzling, 
magnetic quality about these makes us blind 
to some of the truths which Nature would 
teach us about beauty. For Nature delights 
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Dodson Wren House, Dodson Purple Martin 21 in. high, Dodson Sexangular 














4 compartments, 28 in. secre? pater orclngges 32 setae tna Ay he to , 
high, 18 i0. 1a diam: Seca Sy, — feo 
eter. Price $5.00. in. Price $14.00. compartments, Price $5.00. deep. Price $5.00. 











Spring Will Bring the Birds 











f p se 

A D 0 d iF Will Attract and Keep Them. But Important (| 

y SON TLOUSC —Erect Them Now So They May Weather \ 

A HILE they are scientifically built to overcome Dodson Bird Houses—as important as planting trees and — 
’ the little peculiar features to which the birds shrubs. The trees and shrubs will thrive when protected | 

co __ . object, an appearance of newness sometimes by our native songbirds. They are invaluable for destroy- NY 

>= intimidates the little feathered fellows, and they abhor ing insectivorous pests—and their beauty and song lend ) 

f fresh paint. Erected now they will weather, blending a finishing touch to Nature’s brush. Mr. Dodson will é 

PZ into the foliage, and inviting immediate habitation. personally supervise the proper location of bird homes if 

s The first step to beautify your grounds is the erection of transportation is assured. 





4 FREE BIRD BOOK-—Sent On Request 


— illustrating Dodson Line, giving prices; also beautiful colored bird picture free. Dodson 


Cement 


JOSEPH H. DODSON “iiiiet deci: 703 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. i=? 


Dodson Sparrow Trap, guaranteed to rid your community of these quarrelsome pests. Price $8.00 Sein. tn 
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Select Specimens 


Select Spasinsens Pear Trees 


Apple Trees 
























1 Red Astrachan 1 Bartlett : : | 
1 MelIntosh 1 Clapps Favorite | 
1 Northern Spy 1 Flemish Beauty 
1 Baldwin 1 Keiffer — 
1 Delicious 1 BD Anjou Hawthorne's | 
1 Wagner 1 Howell 
6 Trees 6 Trees House 

of 


$25 
c Fruit Trees- 


Order these collec- 
1 tions direct from 
this ad in order that | } 
we may reserve 
them for you. 


°25 
Bearing 


We have a few select 
specimen bearing 
age fruit trees, five, 
six “and seven years 
old, which have had 
special attention, 
and some of the , 
early varieties had 
fruit on last season. 
We were the first in 
the United States to 
propagate and make 
aspecial study of 


bearing age fruit trees bearing age trees Roses, Shrubs and 
Small Fruits. Our — ee 


and this is an opportu- 
250 Catalcg will be sent free 


nity for those who want 3 
something extra‘ choice. upon request. S H IN GL E ST IN S 
The Outside Four Collections A 


, “e- For $90.00 


Select Spceimens Select Specimens 
Plum Trees 









Seven Gables 





s 





Salem 
Select Specimens Collection Massachusetts 


1 Red Astrachan 
Northern Spy 






1 

1 McIntosh Red 
{ Bartlett 

1 Clapps Favorite 
{ Keiffer 

| E Richmond 
I 

I 

I 

i 

on 








We make aspecialty | 
of Bearing Age } "] ; ; : } 
Sent Seats oon | When restoring this house, one of New England's most 
Dwarf Fruits. cherished landmarks, the desire of the architects was to 
bade Bar sur preserve the weathered effect of the shingles. They used 
Ornamental Trees, 
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The Home Nurseries, Inc. 
“The Home of Good Trees” 
203 Orchard Ave. 


For over 25 years leading 
Architects have endorsed 
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1 Black aay 1 Red June Sample stained boards and our booklet, 
1 Windsor (sweet) The choicest trees 1 Shippers Pride “Symphonies in Stain,"’ sent on request 
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108 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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But Do You Know How It’s Heated? 
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\ HEN the publishers of House Beau- free, heating plans for this house, and for \ 

\ tiful announced they were going to all their other houses. \ 
il in it the b f th 

\N SNES RENN. GF ONE Se He Ee Renee Oe When you buy the house plans from them, \ 


goodly things advertised in the magazine’s 
wonderful pages; we just naturally wondered 
whose heating system would be chosen. 
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they send us your name, and we promptly 
send you all the heating facts and figures. 
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It was one of those cases, where you would Of course, we will gladly do exactly the 
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\N or you would not be invited. =. same thing in connection with any house N 

\ Happy, indeed, were we when our invita- that any House Beautiful reader may have, \ 

\ tion came, to equip the house with Kelsey or contemplate having. N 
Health Heat. 
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Pear in mind that the Kelsey Health Heat 
does three things. It heats. It ventilates. 
It humidifies. 

Still, it costs no more than radiator heats, 
despite the fact of its doing so much more. 
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You, who followed Mr. Shumway’s delight- 
ful articles each month, while the house 
was in process of building, will recall that 
when it was opened on Saturdays and Sun- 
days, for inspection, the heating received 
much careful investigation. 
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What can we do for you right now? 
Would you like our book, called “Some 
Saving Sense on Heating’? 
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You will likewise recall, that House Beau- 
tiful finally arranged with us to furnish 
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\ 103-H Park Avenue WARM AIR GENERATOR | “#P-0-SeBMe- \ 
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Fifth large impression now off ress 2 


Te 
3 Wonderful Novelties 


— you will enjoy in your garden 
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- The Blue Lace Flower,—an exquisite light 
blue color, finely laced. Known as “Queen Anne's 
Lace.” Particularly charming in vases and bowls, 
Created a sensation when first shown at ag 


l 





Mn 


ll 


Shop last spring. fs 

. A Lilliput Poppy,— sturdy little bushes, 12 in. 
high, completely covered with lovely pink poppies, 
constantly in ee right throughthe summer. As 
many as 120 flowers on one plant. Pkt., 75c. 

- A New Hybrid ag Poppy, = big asa 
peony, grows vigorously, blooms profuse . lasts a 
week in water. Pre, 50c, 


SPECIAL OFFER=ALL THREE. FOR $1.00 


Order at once and ask for free copy of our 
** Book for Garden Lovers’ 
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An American Idyll |) _ 


The Life of Carleton H. Parker = 
By CORNELIA S. PARKER 


i 


| 


od 


Mi 


“If you admire ‘strong men and true,’ if you enjoy 
biography, if you like love stories, if naiveté appeals = 
to you, if a tale of happiness well told brings you 
pleasure, then this book belongs on your reading list. 
It is a book I have heard recommended a dozen 
times, but no one has been able to describe its charm 
or fascination."’"—The Chicago Evening Post. 


IN 





Altractive binding, photogravure frontispiece, = 
gilttop. $1.75 postpaid. 
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The Atlantic Monthly Press 


41 Mount Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 
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to brighten the by-paths as well as the high- 
ways. She would teach us, if we would but 
listen, that the small cottage, the lesser town- 
house, the little intimate garden, the minor 
handicraft—that each of these has its possi- 
bility of a particular beauty—that indeed each 
one has its distinct and individual art value. 

True, we used to think that word art applied 
only to palatial structures, to statues and 
busts such as we find in the museums, and to 
easel paintings. True, there used to be a sin- 
ister suggestion about anything homely. But 
today we know better. Today we know that 
homeliness implies a very perfect kind of grace 
—a grace partaking in equal measure of beauty 
and of intimacy. Now we know that there is 
place in the world alike for utter simplicity 
and for apt decoration. For as Moncure D. 
Conway long ago pointed out, the word decor- 
ation comes from the Latin decus and means 
merely ‘“‘a bestowal of honor.” Yes, he was 
right: ‘Where we love and honor we delight 
to adorn.”” That is why the more we come to 
hold in love and honor even our smallest 
homes and the things of homely, intimate 
import, the more we shall come to feel the 
impulse to make them beautiful, fair in the 
truest sense, not merely comely but also 
homely. 

The new attitude toward homeliness is brim- 
ful of suggestion. It helps prove, for one thing, 
that we are at last learning to view human 
beings as the most important facts in the 
world. It hints moreover that among the 
world’s noble tasks there looms the task of 
making for fit and beautiful human beings fit 
and beautiful homes. It suggests that just as 
the Japanese are counted an art-loving people 
because they honor and adorn, not merely 
their temples and their palaces, but also every 
least object of daily life, and just as England 
has long held her own as the Land of Gardens, 
not, mark you, because of her gardens in the 
grand manner (though of them she has not a 
few), but because of her hundreds of endearing 
little home garths (gardens built “‘on a scale to 
embrace’”’)—so here in our own country, if 
ever we are to develop a real American art all 
depends on how soon and how earnestly each 
and every one of us lends hand and head and 
heart to the creation of it. 

Just as the hope of democracy is to bring 
about an actual fulfilment of its promise of 
Opportunity for Everyman, so the new home- 
liness is earnest of a rarer and more perfect, 
and at the same time a more equably distrib- 
uted, homeliness in our homes than ever yet 
has been. 

Yes, this indigenous art which we like so 
much to talk and write and think about de- 
pends after all on every least one of us. It 
calls on every one of us to be on our guard 
against falling back into slothfulness. It cries 
out a warning to us from the housetops, lest 
we adopt the Jaissez-faire doctrine that nothing 
matters but comfort and convenience. It 
does not ask us to deny that comfort and con- 
venience are desirable. Far from it. But it 
forbids us to rest on that utilitarian note. It 
bids us pursue these materialistic good things 
con amore—with the artist’s fervor and with 
the poet’s “precious seeing.” So we may dis- 
cover more truths in heaven and earth than 
our philosophy has as yet dreamed of. Even 
so it may come about that these material 
things shall end by being more than mere 
creature comforts, that they shall end by 
being transformed into the signs and symbols 
of an inner dignity and an abiding beauty. 
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John J. Hoppes Residence 
Springfield, O. W’. F. Miller, Arch. 


HowtoSave Money 
On Your Home 


Build it so it can’t be 
anything but permanent 
| —build it so it can’t be 
anything but fire safe. 
Build it throughout of 
Natco Hollow Tile. Costs 
less than brick or concrete 
and but little more than 
frame construction with 
| its continual repair ex- 








pense and constant fire 
risk, 


NATCO-HOLLOW ‘TILE 


Let us send you our book 
“Fire Proof Houses of Natco 
Hollow Tile,” so that when- 
ever the time comes you will 
know how to build your home 
economically and beautifully 
and safely. Mail a post-card 
now. 


NATIONAL FIRE - PR@FING 


\ ‘COMPANY - 
126 Federal ~* Pittsburg, Pa. 


























STANDARD 
of the WORLD 


IRON FENCE | AND ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“ The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 


660 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“* Sales and Construction representatives in Principal Cities” 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 





HOW TOMAKE ALAWN 
FREE Rye, 


d how to do 
it. Alsoa 130-page — of 
beautiful Soween, “1 : and 
ornamental plants. Wilt help 
beautify your home. Yours for 
Write today. Address 

Des Moines, lowa 
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IOWA SEED CO., Dept. 6. 
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AVE the Surface and you oe y 

All” applies to the interior of ; 
your home aswell as to the exterior. 
The fine finish of your furniture, 
woodwork and floors needs protec- 
tion from the wear and tear of daily y 
use. Johnson’s Prepared Wax will } 
not only render this service but will 
brighten and beautify your home 
by means of the polish it bestows. 


JOHN SON’S 


Pasfe - Liquid - Powdered 


PREPARED WAX jj) 
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Use Johnson’s Prepared Wax Paste for [M °. 
polishing and preserving your floors and i H 
linoleums. Johnson’s Prepared Wax | 9 
Liquid is the ideal furniture polish. It |g} 


contains no oil so will not darken or |My} 
discolor the wood —and it dries hard— |fg 
dust, dirt and lint cannot adhere to it. 


Your dealer has **JOHNSON’S”’ 
—don’t accept a substitute. 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Established 
38 Years 
































THE GARDEN MONTH BY MONTH 


By MABEL CABOT SEDGWICK 


An Authoritative Garden Book of Particular Value to Amateurs 











HIS BOOK is a treasure-trove of information 

for the gardener—a library in on e volume. It 

is packed with facts, tabulated, ified and in- 
pao All gossip, all emasion | is str 
Nothing is left but verified, trustworthy 
what the amateur so ardently desires. 
the book will be of great help to any: 






ipped away. 
data—just 
A survey of 

me planning 








a garden, and will save many discouraging experi- 
ments. 

The plan of the book is a All desirable 
plants and flowers are recorded under the month in 
which they bloom. A short but comprehensive de- 
scription accompanies each. Heigl zht, possibilities, 
and suitable use, proper soil and shade, merits and 
drawbacks, and many similar v te uable “ pointers” 
are given. To show the colors of the flowers, a 





chart is appended, presenting sixty-three different 
shades and colors. This is extremely accurate. 

An index enables the reader to locate each flower 
by name. Price, $5.50 Net. 

We offer this Book and a year’s subscrip- 

tion to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL iP. }$7 00 

Regular rate THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, $3.00 a year 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find $7.00* for a year’s subscription 
to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL and a copy of THE GAR- 
DEN MONTH BY MONTH. 


Rl RO nae EN Re ee RE Te Tt ER Mme 
Street ‘ Pen . City... opener SARE 
*Foreign postage, $2.20 entra: Canadien postage, $1.10 extra 
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A Range 
That Saves Coal 


saves money. A range well-built on the 
right principles will save coal. The fire should start 
quickly, burn evenly under perfect damper con- 
trol, and practically envelop the oven with heat. 


Deane's Grench Range 


for over 60 years has been specified by architects 
and demanded by experienced housewives because 
it meets most exacting demands. It embodies all 
the characteristics described and is constructed of 
the finest materials obtainable to insure a long, 
useful career. It costs more than ordinary ranges 
but pays for itself in better cooking and fuel saving. 

The range shown here has two large ovens, with 
platform-drop doors. The heat passes around five 
sides of the ovens, insuring even temperatures 
and perfect roasting and baking. It rests on a 
fire-proof hearth and, where the chimney permits, 
is constructed to give increased surface space by 
eliminating the smokepipe. The warming closet 
in the plate shelf and the hood and ventilator are 
valuable features. 


























Deane’s French Range, Plate No. 160, 
burning coal and wood 


We have fully described this range and 
others, larger and smaller, and com- 
bining coal and gas, in Circular No. 31. 
Send for it now. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE CO. 
265-267 West 36 St..New York. NY. 













For All 
Furniture 
Legs 
Save Floors -Save Rugs 
See That You Get Them 














Makes Every a Modern! 


The Kewanee Combination System, in one small 
plant, provides running water electri: 

ou can easily 
arn, on the porch, in yard! = 
vacuum 
ning hot and cold water for 
Kewanee Lighting Plants, Water ae Spee, 
Combination Systems and Sewage Disposal Syste: 
are simple, easy ©. install, 
attention d ‘etime of service. heaps tad 
booklet decerbing 0 ° different pl 


farms, country houses, clubs, etc. 
a jn oe PRIVATE UTILITIES edge 


@ Kewanee E@ 


Water Supply = Electric Light Sewage Disposai 
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icity at a cost 


afford. in every room, in the 


cleaner, electric i _— ee a machine. ~~ 
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“DIRECT ACTION” 


The preliminary announcement of Dallas Lore Sharp’s “PATRONS 
OF DEMOCRACY” began at once to bring orders for the book from 


individual readers. One of these, who 


fl 
| on which the book is based, forwarded us a cheque for $40 two weeks 
before the publication date, to pay for the distribution of fifty copies. 
This can be done on a smaller scale—and a larger, with “PATRONS 
fl OF DEMOCRACY” and with all Atlantic books. 
== 


All mail orders promptly filled 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS _ - 
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had seen the Atlantic article 


41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 
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Flowers in the Country House 
By Mary Stratford 
T is really not so very long ago that flowers 


picked from the garden or supplied by the 
florist were thrust carelessly into vases, a 


; crowded bunch of blossoms, heterogeneous in 
; color and size, frequently alien to the room or 


indeed to the whole house. 

And many of us can remember the restricted 
selection of floral offerings to a girl twenty-five 
years ago. Carnations were the customary 
tribute, roses or violets quite popular. Invar- 
iably laid against a background of floppy ferns, 
the effect was about as festive as a funeral 
wreath. 

Geraniums were the floral chromo of those 
days, and hanging baskets filled with trailing 
lengths of something very stiff as to leaf and 
vividly green hung in sunny windows. 

There was, to be sure, the occasional garden 
enthusiast who cherished some special plot or 
window box, but any general feeling for flowers 
as a beautiful adjunct to the home was want- 
ing in the eighties. 

Nowadays flowers are as much a part of 
household decorations as books and the open 
fire, while the up-to-date florist is a creative 
artist from daffodil to orchid. 

In country houses one finds in bedrooms 
slender vases of spring flowers, or of midsum- 
mer swaying cosmos, bowls of bluets, of core- 
opsis, of fragrant pinks—all the delicate more 
intime blossoms, which soothe and do not 
overpower. 

A single spray of larkspur on the writing- 
table, a starry-eyed mass of pink and white 
alyssum on the window ledge greet the travel- 
wearied guest with promise of the peace and 
beauty in the garden below. 

In the more formal rooms one finds peonies, 
asters, masses of the ever-buoyant Sweet 
William in Chinese or Tiffany jars, pyramids 
of Canterbury bells in jugs from Brittany and 
huge bowls of apple-blossom phlox. Copper 
ewers filled with zinnias or marigolds are on 
the newel post in the hall—auratum lilies in 
silver vases in the library, all a stately phalanx 
of bloom suited to the dignity of rooms where 
one entertains. 

On the piazza old Pompeian jars brim over 
with queer wild trailing things from the woods. 
Masses of crude but fascinating color which 
belong to the trees and vines and summer 
breeze. 

England and Japan have taught us much in 
the last few years; the former by its culti- 
vation of beautiful gardens for centuries, the 
latter by the poetic feeling given to all arrange- 
ment of flowers. 

We have learned to select the especial flower 
for the especial room, and with as much refer- 
ence to the occupant, the color of walls and 
furniture as we give in our toilets to the espec- 
ial jewel for a certain frock. 

Servants, too, have caught the new inspira- 
tion and many a parlor maid or waitress holds 
the capricious interest of her mistress, because 
‘Mary has such a touch with the flowers.” 

I think my own inspiration, if | may so call 
it, came from a Japanese butler. | had brought 
from a European sojourn various quaint con- 
tributions to the table of my Adirondack camp 
and proceeded the first day of Ina’s installa- 
tion to give him an idea of how I thought the 
luncheon table should look. 

The dining-room was all white enamel; ta- 
ble and chairs the same, sideboards built in 
to match; the china, Canton blue; and a good 
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Farquhar’s Honey - Drop Melon 


Melting, delicious, meaty to the rind. 
Ibs. weight. 


Farquhar’s Winter Beauty Endive. 
Farquhar’s Perfection Cucumber. 
Farquhar’s Matchless Brussels Sprouts. 


Often 10 to 15 
Packet 15c; 0z. 50c. 
Other Vegetable Specialties 

Packet 10c; oz. 50c 
Packet 25c; oz. $1.25 
Pkt. 15c¢; oz. 50c 
Catalogue on Application 


R. & J. Farquhar Company, Boston 














be found specimens that are suitable for every 
phase of gardening. 
to list all would be impossible: 


Cherries, Enkianthus, Cotoneasters, 
others. 


collection of Lemoines’ new creations. 
groups and rock gardens. 


mums, and other perennials for spring. 


ialties (issued because of the great demand for the sixth 
edition) will he sent to those who request a copy. 


125 Garfield Ave., 





FARR’S 


Specialties 
for Early Spring Planting 


Year after vear the garden 
increases in charm and value 
as the shrubs and plants in- 
crease in size and blooming 
power. Early spring is a 
desirable time for setting 
most plants, and in my col- 
lection at Wyomissing mav 


A few are here noted— 


Asiatic Shrubs— Berberis, Flowering 


Japanese and 
Corylopsis, and 


French Lilacs, Philadelphus, and Deutzias—a complete 
Rare Specimen Evergreens for the formal garden, lawn 
Phloxes, Delphiniums, Chrysanthe- 


Hardy Asters, 


An Emergency Edition of Farr’s Hardy Plant Spec- 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
Wyomissing, Penna. 
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“White Pine in Home Building” 
is beautifully illustrated with old 
Colonial and Modern homes, full 
of valuable information and sug- 
gestions on home-building, and 
gives a short, concise statement 
of the merits of White Pine. Send 
for it now. There is no charge for 
it to prospective home-builders. 








Nature didn’t make them all alike. 
some good for one use, and some for another. 
If you will select woods with regard to their 
fitness for particular uses, you will experience 
no disappointment. 


WHITE PINE 


Three centuries of building in America have brought out the 
fact that no other wood so successfully withstands exposure 
to the weather as White Pine. 
And it is more than just durable. 
—even in the most delicate mouldings and carvings—without 
warping or splitting or opening at the joints. 

It is this long and satisfactory service that makes White Pine 
the most economical wood for home-building. 





House of F, P. Clarke, Esq., Garden City, N.Y. Aymar Embury II, Architect, New York City. 


HERE are two things you want of the 
wood you put on the outside of your 
house—long life and the ability to “stay put”. 
In these respects there is a vast difference 
in the various woods on the market today. 


She made 


It holds its place perfectly 


WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
1803 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE SMALL HOUSE—HOUSE BEAUTIFUL REPRINT NO. 3 


A COLLECTION OF PRACTICAL MATERIAL 


This excellent collection of practical materia] from 
The House Beautiful Magazine will appeal to every 
man or woman of moderate means who desires a con- 
venient, attractive, livable home. Scores of impor- 
tant questions confronting the builder and furnisher 
of a small house are discussed in articles written by 
experts and illustrated by dozens of photographs 
showing delightful dwellings that other home-makers 
have attained—most of them ona very small out- 
lay of money. 


House Beautiful Reprint No. 3 is composed of 
32 large pages (9?’’ x 123’’). the same size as the 
magazine, and contains 14 splendid illustrated 
articles on building and furnishing the small house. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


What the Small House Really Is...... Thomas P. Robinson 
Adapting the Farmhouse Type to the Suburbs 
Henry Higgins 
PN Te E ETT Eee Philip Horton Smith 
House Beautiful Prize Design for a Small House. 
The House the Woman Built. 
Much in Little—The Home of D. Harvey Booth at Gen- 
eseo, N. Y. 
An Inexpensive Cottage. 
Mantels for Small Houses............ Thomas P. Robinson 
Small House Interiors. 
A Woman's Achievement in Housebuilding. . Mary K. Ford 
The Home of Mr. Charles M. Baker, the Architect, at Fram- 
ingham Centre, Mass. 
Another Little House Planned by a Woman—The Home of 
Miss Laura C. Hills, the Painter, at Newburyport, Mass. 
A Colonial Cottage that Cost $3,500 Complete 
Florence Spring 
The Home of Miss E. S. Cushing at Waban, Mass 


THIS HANDSOME REPRINT 
contains much valuable information on the small house and 
its furnishings in addition to that listed in the table of 
contents. It will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
75 cents and the attached coupon 


Tue House BEAvuTIFUL, 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Find enclosed 75 cents, for which please send me 

House Beautiful Reprint No. 3. H. B. 3-20 
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A Beautiful Book of Charming Verses for Children 


with Illustrations in Color 


JANE, JOSEPH, AND JOHN: 
THEIR BOOK OF VERSES 


By RALPH BERGENGREN 


The first Atlantic book for children, with verses that are read 
and re-read not only by the children, but by the parents as well. 


$2.50 postpaid. 
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many copper jugs and plates sprinkled in for 
color contrast. 

I hastily threw into place on the white sur- 
face of the luncheon table, the biscuit-colored 
lace doilies made for me by a Russian peasant, 
set four Rouen ware donkeys, their blue pan- 
niers full of salt and pepper, traveling around 
the table, and as a centerpiece on a plaque 
splashed with dull blues and reds, | placed a 
nest of rustic twigs which had been sent up to 
me in Switzerland one Easter morning filled 
with chocolate eggs. 

It occurred to me then, and time has not 
weakened my conviction, that Providence 
intended this quaintly realistic receptacle to 
hold half a dozen peaches and small red apples, 
while the smaller nest on an up-tilted branch 
should hold purple plums. 

Into the space between the two nests, | 
thrust a mass of yellow calendulas, small 
purple asters, petunias, monkshood, Sweet 
William, any and every tint, with a flaming 
sword of scarlet sage cleaving the riot of color. 

“There, Ina,” I remarked, surveying my 
orgy of tones, which was just what the austere 
white of such a summer room needed, “| want 
my table to be always in accord with this beau- 
tiful lake and woods. Nothing formal or like 
town, but original and appropriate.” 

“Very good, Madam,” was his reply; but 
as he moved toward the pantry, I heard him 
murmuring, ‘‘twenty years in this country and 
never see anything like this.” 

Ina had come to me from a very smart, but 
very conventional family. 

The next day when luncheon was announced, 
my idea had been used, but ah! with what a 
difference. 

Peach and plum lay just where one could 
feel their contrasting bloom. Each individual 
flower stood out as though etched, while aloft 
in the crotch of the branch holding the smaller 
nest, was the most delicious little green plum- 
aged bird, carved from wood. 

After that, every meal was a surprise. Every 
departing guest received a special floral 
exhibit. A little princess who came to visit 
found before her on the dinner table a minia- 
ture Japanese battleship, complete to every 
tiny paper gun and funnel with “Princess” 
outlined in white against the black prow. 

One day being in the kitchen on some er- 
rand, | saw him come in with a huge bunch of 
petunias, take the lid off the range and plunge 
the stems into the blazing coals, then walk to 
the sink where he vigorously sprayed the, to 
me, damaged blossoms with cold water. 

“Why do you do that?” I inquired. 

“ Japanese way, keep flowers week,”’ was his 
laconic reply. 

I had noticed that in a rustic basket, devoted 
to petunias, he seemed always to have the same 
colors at the same angle, and wondered. Now 
I knew. By searing the stems the flower sap 
was kept in and freshness preserved. This, 
incidentally, has lessened my labors ever since, 
as a flower scheme which lasts a week, instead 
of twenty-four hours, is no slight advantage 
in busy summer days. 

People, of course, express themselves differ- 
ently as to flowers just as they do in dress, or 
in the furnishing of houses. Thank heaven, 
we all differ, or alas! what monotony. 

To anyone with imagination, it is a fascina- 
ting task, this decking the country house with 
posies. A walk through the woods gives hints 
innumerable of color combinations, while the 
woods themselves vield many a spray which no 
cultivated garden can excel. 
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3 10) YOU THOUGHT YOU COULDN’T 
AFFORD IT? BUT YOU CAN! 
to complete the set- taturys some, quatntness some, cniess Otro 
d ang 0, house and Butt betes Ae pe pina who, knowing InpIaNa 
LIMESTONE as well as one who is investing his money 


ought to know it, would not have it if he had his way, 
for Indiana Limestone may perfectly express all these 
desires and more. 

What keeps him sometimes from having his way? 
Just a notion, a mistaken notion, that anything so ex- 
traordinarily handsome as “The Aristocrat of Building 
Materials” must be very costly. 

He is wrong! (Perhapsitis yourself who are wrong.) 
Although you see Indiana Limestone used the country 
over for palatial and monumental structures, the 
reason lies in merit, not in price. 

You can materialize your castle in the air (or cottage 
in the air, if so it be) in Indiana Limestone for but 
little more than it would cost in much less desirable 


| garden 


| Trees and 
: | shrubs, dis- 
. tinctive in 
| quality and 
large size 
which will 


produce an materials. The difference in cost is immeasurably less 
; . than the difference in value. The facts are what you 
diate should have, so— 


WRITE FOR THE FACTS 
Volume 1 tells “all about it” and Volume 27 gives 
prize designs and floor layouts of $12,000 Indiana Lime- 
stone houses. These are books you ought to have—both 
free. A sample of the stone, also, if you request it. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Assn. 


P. O. Box 508 Bedford, Indiana 
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ANDORRA 
NURSERIES 
Chestm Hill, Pa. 
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Residence of Atwater Kent, Kennebunkport, Me. 
Charles F. Rabenold, architect, Philadelphia 





This house was stained with 
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| Cabot’s Creosote Stains || Z ) A, age ee a <3 
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and the architect writes about it as follows: ae 

; . y sees | ‘GQardin orn ? 

' I am particularly pleased with the special shingle 4 

4@| stain that you mixed for the Atwater Kent house. Co fp ate Coksccnnd aadothirdelectatley 
| It approximates most closely the color of the sea- yY , qd f J 


weed that skirts the coast line and markedly helps 


1 to a large extent to associate the house with its 
a location.”’ 





Cabot’s Stain colors harmonize with nature’stints and | 
fitinto all country and suburban surroundings. They 
| are suitable for shingles, siding, boards, and all other 


outside woodwork. The colors are strong and lasting, DON” } ° BE IN A HURRY! 
the Creosote penetrates and preserves the wood and | « 
they are 
** 50% Cheaper than Paint’’ Wl. ON’T be in a hurry when the time comes to build your house. Choose carefully the best kind 
You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send for | of material suited to your climate and locality and the size of house you need; inquire well 
stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 2 ‘ - : ’ 
UEL CABOT, Inc., Mfc. Chemi into the best heating apparatus, weigh the advantage of paint over paper, plan out your grounds 
SAM » inc., Mig. Chemists before you cut down one tree. How can you do all these easily and inexpensively? 


129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. i p 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco By consulting a bound volume of THE HousE ~——..—— 2 eee een eee 


—! BEAUTIFUL which contains hundreds of illustrations Fe HousE BEAUTIFUL 
of successful houses throughout the country, interiors : 
and exteriors, plans of grounds, articles on decoration, 
on arrangement, and on the thousand and one points 
which make or mar a house. 




















41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 





Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for 
which send me postpaid Vol................of 
THE House BEAUTIFUL. 











A few copies of Volume 41 (December 1916 through 
May 1917), Volume 42 (June 1917 through November 


New Grant Electric 


Surest, safest, cheapest; 























75-egg capacity, $14.00 7 2 

tt Ee, Mn 1917), and Volume 43 (December 1917 through May | EE ERT NT 
tee. The most modern way. | 1918) are remaining on hand and will be sent postpaid tela 

Order direct or write for our | . 

literature. 40 days’ tri on receipt of $3.00 each. Address 











ays’ trial. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
pany. Dept. E, Racine,Wis 
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== TM ee: see ses | | | 
== SV . . = KN Y MMS TTOTES OTT are NE -ITE | SSS —— 
=== = _ eee One finds In —— | 
ES == =a many residence —— 
SS wa ONSTRUCTION OF | Ss bath r ooms, Toilet ————— 
SS BS SES 4 Seats showing deterioration = 
es in some manner. —— 
—— Chiefly due to the owner being unfamiliar with — 
—— seat material. —— 
—_ Whale-B [i == | 
=—— ale-bone-Ite = 
== F\' does not deteriorate— it is impervious = , 
Bee acid-proof—retains its handsome highly SS 
eee polished surface thruout its life-long service ——— 
ee for it is built right. See construction cut No. 16-91 — ———— | 
== a . it is not a thin superficial covering. SSS 
ann :' = 
—_ : Unqualifiedly guaranteed against cracking, —— 
== Be splitting or craizing. —— ( 
———— Fe Used by the country’s leading hotels because — t 
ee it has demonstrated to be the most ; = y 
3 fitting toilet seat material. \ —— q 
__——— Hl Types for all standard makes ~ —— ! 
eat of bowls. ——— iy 
ee |b Ask your plumber. SS y 
—— Made by = Ht 
= = == i 
= i 
> = pee Bae OLLENDER (0 ——— 
== 623) 50 WABASH VD) AVE. CHICAGO —— 
aE a — 
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Beauty Made Permanent 


A distinctive merit in Crane kitchen equipment is that its original 
attractiveness, every detail of its alluring cleanliness and all of its 
carefully-designed sanitary features, are made permanent with mini- 
mum effort. It is naturally clean—and easily kept clean. 


CRANE 


products embody the best materials and represent the highest crafts- 
manship. They are complete, convenient, durable—the choice of 
those who keep in mind that a well-ordered, sanitary kitchen is a 
pre-requisite of comfort in any household. 


Boston 
Springfield 
Bridgeport 
New York 
Brooklyn 
Philadelphia 
Newark 
Camden 


Crane Valves 
are made in 
and Sizes to meet all 
Requirements 


The same standards of quality and utility apply to Crane bathroom 
fixtures and heating, ventilating and vacuum cleaning systems. Toassure 
conformity to these standards, heating, plumbing or sanitary acces- 
sories, not made by the Crane Co. itself, are made in many cases from 
their own specifications and designs. Illustrated Literature on Request. 


THERE IS A NEAR-BY CRANE BRANCH TO RENDER CRANE SERVICE 
Baltimore Knoxville St. Louis Grand Rapids Fargo Portland 
Washington Birmingham Kansas City Davenport Watertown Pocatello 
Albany Memphis Terre Haute Des Moines Aberdeen Salt Lake City 
Syracuse Little Rock Cincinnati Omaha Great Falls Ogden 
Buffalo Muskogee Indianapolis Sioux City Billings Sacramento 
Rochester Tulsa Detroit St Paul Spokane Oakland 
Savannah Oklahoma City Chicago Minneapolis Seattle San Francisco 
Atlanta Wichita Rockford Duluth Tacoma Los Angeles 


CRANE CO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES 
CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


23 WEST 447 ST.NEW YORK CITY 
TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED 
BRANCHES: FIFTY-SIX LEADING CITIES » WORKS CHICAGO, BRIDGEPORT 





ICOLORBLENDE. ROOFS 


f Pi pa as never before, your roof may be safe roof as durable as the asbestos rock of 
ion of self—in full, glowing color, _ whith it is composed, typical of all Johns- 
~ subdued shades of subtle combination, Manville Roofings: Asbestos Ready Roof- 
blending with the environment. ing, Built‘Up Asbestos Roofing, Corru- 
And with all its beauty and variety, gated Asbestos Roofing. 
Send for Colorblende Pamphlet. 


Colorblende Asbestos Shingles insure a fire- 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York City—so Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 
For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co, Ltd., Toronto 


Ghe aristocrat of fire-sate roofings 


and its allied products 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves in Conservation 
Heat Insulations, High 
Temperature Cements, 
Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 


JOHNS Cn hd -BESTOS SHINGLES 








